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LUCAYAN ARTIFACTS FROM THE BAHAMAS 


By THEODOOR DE BOOY 


*EVERAL noteworthy artifacts were found on the Bahama 
S islands during the year 1912 by the expedition sent out by 
George G. Heye, Esq., of New York City, in the interest of 
the Heye Museum. This expedition was in the Bahamas from June 
until December, 1912, investigations being carried on chiefly from 
a sailing vessel, through which medium the various islands were 
visited. It is not the purpose of this brief article to describe the 
manner in which the work was cenducted, but it may be well to 
state that it is practically impossible in the Bahamas to cover the 
many islands and cays unless one either owns or charters a sailing 
craft of some description, as the voyages of the mail schooners . »m 
Nassau are uncertain and at intervals of from two weeks to two 
months, and even then one cannot visit the uninhabited cays. 

To date, practically the only wooden objects found in the 
Bahamas and in the Greater Antilles are idols and the well-known 
and characteristic stools (duhos or sillas), no wooden objects of a 
strictly utilitarian character being in any colle.'ion from these 
regions, if one excepts two bowls or platters now in the library at 
Grand Turk (Turks and Caicos islands). The writer is not inclined 
to classify duhos other than as ceremonial objects, despite the many 
contentions to the contrary. From the accounts of Las Casas and 
Herrera, these objects were held in high esteem by the Ciboneys and 
other pre-Columbian tribes, and it is hardly to be believed that the 
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aborigines would have given so much 
care to the fashioning of a piece of wood 
when a burnt-out log would have served 
the purpose of a seat equally well. The 
few duhos in existence are made of 
madeira, a species of wood related to 
mahogany, hard to work and undoubt- 
edly valuable to the Ciboneys, consider- 
ing the few large madeira trees that are 
found in the Bahamas. In fact, it is 
more than likely that the duhos were 
imported from the larger islands (Haiti 
and Porto Rico), as it would be difficult 
to find a tree of sufficient size in the 
Bahamas to permit the manufacture of 
one of these stools. A few wooden cas- 
sava-graters and a planting dibble have 
been found in Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
and while all these objects and the 
many references made to them by the 
early chroniclers assure us that the pre- 
Columbian inhabitants were expert wood- 
workers, it is to be regretted that so little 
material of this kind has survived. Tak- 
ing the climatic conditions into consider- 
ation, however, it is not surprising that 
so few artifacts of wood have survived 
the ravages of time, and it would appear 
safe to state that such objects as have 
survived are invariably fashioned from 
madeira, cedar, and lignum-vite. 

In view of the fact that so few wooden 
objects are known from these regions, or 
even from the Greater Antilles, a canoe- 
paddle, found on Mores island, deserves 
first mention. While working in the Ba- 


hamas, the author visited Mores island, 
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one of the cays on the Little Bahama bank. This cay is inhabited by 
about twenty negro families, who are engaged in the sponge industry. 
The Mores islanders have the reputation of being the worst negroes 
in the Bahamas, and their destitution is most abject. Mores island 
is literally honeycombed with caves, some of which are being 
regularly worked for guano, which is sold to the neighboring 
islanders for fertilizer. The author visited several of these caves, 
some of which had not hitherto been entered. In one of them it 
was his good fortune to find the canoe-paddle referred to, a specimen 
of special anthropological value as it is the only one of its kind known 
to the author. 

The paddle (fig. 1) is fashioned out of a single piece of 
cedar, and may be described as consisting of a crosspiece, a shaft, 
andablade. The paddle is in good condition, and the workmanship 
as a whole is excellent. It was found on a shelf in the cave and was 
covered only by a slight deposit of guano dust. The fact that the 
paddle is of cedar accounts for it not having been attacked by 
wood-boring insects, and as the cave in which it was found is a dry 
one, it was not subjected to decay. The crosspiece is 4} 2 inches 
(11.5 cm.) long and 1%%@ inch (3.5 cm.) thick. There is a small 
knob on the underside of the crosspiece, near each end, evidently 
designed to afford a better hold. The shaft is 2 feet (61 cm.) long 
and thickens toward the blade-end, the diameter being 15/16 inch 
(2.4 cm.) at the top and 1% inch (3.8 cm.) at the point where the 
shaft broadens into the blade. The blade has a length of 2 feet 
34 inch (62.8 cm.), is 6144 inches (16 cm.) broad at the widest 
point, whence it tapers gradually to a width of 114 inch (3.2 cm.) 
at the extremity. The end of the blade is rounded, but whether 
or not the paddle originally had a sharp point cannot be determined. 
The blade is 5 inch (1.5 cm.) thick at the widest point, and 4% inch 
(1.2 cm.) at the tip. The shaft -:erges gradually into the blade, 
and four simple, angular lines «.e shown on each side as orna- 
mentation, which also serve to let the thickness of the shaft taper 
down by even steps to the thickness of the blade. The total length 
of the paddle is 4 feet 234 inches (129 cm.). 


In Mallery’s monograph on Picture-writing of the American 
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Indians! there is an illustration of some petroglyphs found in a 
cave on Rum cay in the Bahamas and figured by Lady Blake. 


In this group of petroglyphs (fig. 2) is one that appears to be an 


® 


Fic. 2.—Petroglyphs on Rum cay. (After Mallery. 


exact representation of the type of paddle found on Mores island. 
Mr L. G. K. Brace, a botanist of Nassau, has visited the Rum Cay 
cave and mentioned the picture of the paddle to the writer, who 


had no opportunity to visit the island in order to inspect it. The 


Fic. 3.—Indian paddling a canoe. (After Oviedo.) 


size of these petroglyphs is not.given in the memoir referred to. 
An old illustration from Oviedo also figures one of the aboriginal 
canoes and paddles (fig. 3), and he mentions that the canoes were 


1Tenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 139. 
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propelled by wooden oars (mahos) that were provided with a cross- 
piece at one end and a blade at the other. 

Another wooden artifact was added to the Heye Museum by 
the gift of a duho, or wooden stool, found in a small, open cave at 
Spring point on Acklins island, covered by t.e débris of a large slab 
of limestone that had fallen from the roof of the cave. A negro 
hunter had taken shelter in this cave during a rainstorm, and 
observing one of the legs of the duho protruding from the débris, 
recovered it and carried it to the nearest white man, a Mr Darrell, 


who in turn presented it to Dr F. A. Holmes, a physician of Nassau. 


F1G. 4.—Wooden duho from Acklins island. 


Dr Holmes gave it to the author, who, accompanied by Mr C. V. 
Spicer, a member of the expedition, visited the cave in which the 
specimen had been found, but they were not successful in finding 
any more material. 

The duho (fig. 4) stands 514 inches (13.3 cm.) high, is 9 inches 
(22.8 cm.) wide at one end and 8 inches (20.3 cm.) at the other. 
Both ends are broken off near the legs, and judging from the stools 
of like type in other collections, the broad end may have sloped 
upward as a back, while the narrower end probably terminated 
in the representation of the head of a turtle or a human being. 
The aggregate length of the seat is 914 inches (23.4 cm.); the legs 
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are 5 inches (12.6 cm.) high. Two of the legs are in good condition, 
but the other two ars partly destroyed. The bottom of the seat is 
smooth and shows excellent workmanship; the top is very rough and 
has evidently been exposed to the weather and to the ravages of 
ants and other insects. The diameter of the two perfect legs is 
2 inches (5.1 cm.). 

A third object of interest is a fractured ceremonial celt (fig. 5) 
from Mariguana island. Although in fragmentary condition, this 
object shows clearly what the orig- 
inal outlines must have been, and it 
may be included among the best ex- 
amples of prehistoric stonework from 
the Bahamas. The celt is 2% inches 
(6.4 cm.) at the widest point, and the 
length of the figure is 414 inches (11.4 
cm.) from the forehead to the toes. 
Judging from celts of similar form, 
this specimen was originally about 7 
inches (18 cm.) long. The celt is 
petaloid and is made of a green, slate- 
like stone, possibly of volcanic origin. 
It was found bya negro farmer in the 
bush in the vicinity of the “Betsy 
Bay”’ settlement on the west coast 
of Mariguana, and was taken home 
by the finder. It seems to have re- 


posed in his cabin for several years, 


and the “‘Indian baby,” as the negro 


Fic. 5.—Ceremonial celt from Mari- 


called it, was finally given to his in- 
guana island. 

fant daughter as a toy, with the in- 

evitable result that it was broken. With the aid of a few children 

the author was successful in discovering two of the fragments in 

the negro’s yard. It is regretted that the remaining pieces could 
not be recovered. 

The figure on the celt is shown in a seated posture and is carved 

in low relief. The knees and arms point inward and the hands 
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rest under the chin. The body itself is not shown. The fingers 
and toes are represented by shallow grooves. The head is indicated 
by a carved circle, of which, owing to the fact that the top of the 
celt is missing, not more than half can be seen. However, the right 
ear is still shown outside the circle. The eyes and mouth are cut 
in intaglio; the nose and the right eyebrow are in low relief. It is 
especially regretted thit the top of the head is broken off, for it 
would be interesting to ascertain whether or not a feather head- 
dress of any kind had been represented. This would have served 
as a valuable basis of comparison with the two or three similar 
specimens known. 
THE HEYE MusSEUM 


New York CIty 


PETROGLYPHS REPRESENTING THE IMPRINT OF THE 
HUMAN FOOT 


By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


‘YETROGLYPHS representing various signs and symbols, 

| birds and other animals, and the footprints of birds, beasts, 

and human beings, are met with throughout America. Of 

these, the last type is one of the most interesting, and it is for the 

purpose of showing their wide distribution that the present article 
has been prepared. 

‘Footprints’ are usually found near water-courses. The best 
examples are isolated, dissociated from other figures. Again they 
are mingled with a group of carvings. But the first class appears 
to constitute a distinct type. These curious figures have been 
traced from below the falls of James river, near Richmond, across 
the mountains and down the valley of the Ohio to the Mississippi. 
Crossing the Mississippi, they are found in Missouri and Oklahoma. 
Other examples have been discovered near the upper waters of the 
Missouri and the Mississippi. 

3y the Falls of James River upon Colonel Byrd’s Land, there lyes 
a Rock which I have seen, about a Mile from the River, wherein are 
fairly imprest several Marks like the Footsteps of a gigantick Man, 
each Step being about five Foot asunder: These they aver to be the Track 
of their God.’”! 

This was written before the year 1705, and it is of additional 
interest to know that the pictographs were still recognized and 
faintly visible a century and a half later.’ 

Two or more similar figures are known to be on the surface of 
a rock in the North fork of the Rivanna, about five miles northeast 
of the University of Virginia; however, they have not been seen 
for a long period, and now rest beneath a deposit of sand and gravel. 
Several persons living in the vicinity remember having seen them 

! Beverley, Robert, The History of Virginia, London, 1722, p. 182. 


2 Howison, R. R., History of Virginia, Richmond, 1848, vol. 1, p. 111. 
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during a period of low water many years ago. This point is within 
three miles of the site of the mound opened and described by 
Thomas Jefferson just before the Revolution. 

An interesting group of petroglyphs existed, and may yet exist, 
about two miles south of Brasstown, Clay county, North Carolina, 
in the extreme southwestern corner of the state. They were thus 
described in a letter written by Silas Dinsmore to Governor Blount, 
dated Oostinahli, January 2, 1796: 

“‘On my return from South Carolina, | paid a visit to the Enchanted 
Mountain, about two miles south of Brasstown, on the borders of Ten- 
nessee, to examine the much famed curiosities on the rocks, and was 

leased to find that report so happily coincided with reality. There are 
on several rocks a number of impressions resembling the tracks of 
turkies, bears, horses, and human beings, as visible and perfect as they 
could be made on snow or sand. The latter are remarkable for having 
uniformly six toes each, only one excepted. . . . One of these tracks 
was very large, the length of the foot 16 inches, the distance of the 
extremes of the outer toes 13 inches, the proximate breadth behind the 
toes seven inches, the diameter of the heel-ball five. . . . Some of the 
Cherokees entertain an opinion that it always rains when any person 
visits the place.’”! 

If it be true that certain figures of this group were intended to 
represent the imprint of horses’ feet, it is of great importance. 
As horses were unknown to the Indians until the coming of Euro- 
peans, the carvings must necessarily have been made since the 
advent of the Spaniards. The route followed by DeSoto, during 
the months of May and June, 1540, passed within a few miles of 
this spot, and it is a well known fact that the Indians were awed by 
the unknown and wonderful beasts, the horses, belonging to the 
expedition. It would therefore be characteristic of the people to 
portray the tracks of these strange creatures. The horse-tracks 
represented on the rock appear to have been enlarged in proportion 
to the size of the figure of the human footprint, the dimensions 
given being 8 by Io inches. 

Petroglyphs of like character are met with along the banks of 
the Ohio, and it is probable that many exist of which no account is 
obtainable. 


1 Morse, Jedidiah, The American Universal Geography, Boston, 1802, p. 672. 
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‘*Foot-print rocks,’ so called, are at the foot of the bluff, at 
the edge of the low river bottom just south of the Ohio, in Union 
county, Kentucky. At this point the road leads to the Shawnee- 
town ferry. This is a mass of sandstone which rises above the 
surface at an angle of 24°, and upon the surface are various carvings 
representing the foot prints of men, of birds, and of quadrupeds.’’! 
Several examples of ‘‘footprints’’ occur on the surface of a 
mass of red sandstone about three miles northeast of Wickliffe, 
3allard county, Kentucky, at a point near the mouth of the Ohio. 
One is said to measure 12 inches in length, another 8 inches. 
Similar carvings have been discovered at different localities in 
Ohio. Near the town of Barnesville, Belmont county, two groups 
were found, each covering a space of several square feet. Among 
the various figures represented were examples of the human foot- 
print, some large, others small. Isolated specimens may occur. 
Other groups, including similar figures, are mentioned as existing 
near Independence, Cuyahoga county;* near Amherst, Lorain 
county; Wellsville, Columbina county; and ‘‘on the surface of a 
sandstone rock, lying on the banks of the Muskingum River.’”* 


On the left bank of Illinois river, below the town of Naples, 
in Scott county, was a rock-shelter that evidently had been fre- 
quented by Indians during comparatively recent times. At one 
place within this shelter a group of petroglyphs had been carved 
upon the surface of the stone. These represented the tracks of 
birds, signs or symbols of various sorts, and the imprint of the 
human foot.® These represented the foot as having six toes, and 
suggest the figures on the rocks near Enchanted mountain, above 
alluded to. 

Cox, E. T., in Seventh Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Indiana, 1875, 
p- 209. 

Ward, James W., Sculptured Rocks, Belmont County, Ohio, in Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute of New York, vol. 1, 1871-1872, pp. 57-64. 

3 Whittlesey, Charles, Ancient Earth Forts of the Cuyahoga Valley, Ohio, Cleveland, 
1871, p. 28. 


4 Mallery, Garrick, Pictographs of the Narth American Indians, in Fourth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1886, pp. 21-22. 


5 Henderson, J. G., Aboriginal Remains near Naples, Illinois, in Smithsonian 
Report for 1882, p. 719. 
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Two caves, or, as they should probably be described, rock- 
shelters, in Monroe county, Illinois, not far from the Mississippi, 
contained similar carvings. These were described by Professor 
Rau in a communication to the American Ethnological Society 
of New York, and the account was printed in the Bulletin of that 
Society for October, 1861. One of these is described as having 
shown a “‘square heel and the toes of equal length, and terminating 
in a line.” In the same county, near the town of Waterloo, is a 
cave, on the bottom of which are three or four “‘footprints’’ having 
the toes spread in a marked manner. In this respect they differ 
from the majority of the known examples.' 

Like carvings, similarly placed on the bottom of a cave, have 
been found near Saline river, in Ste Genevieve county, Missouri, 
a few miles west of the Mississippi, and just south of Monroe 
county, Illinois. At a meeting of the American Ethnological 
Society, held during January, 1861, E. G. Squier “‘read extracts 
from the St. Genevieve County Plaindealer, (Mo.,) of a recent date.” 
The article was in part as follows: 

“Higher up on the Saline is a cavern. . . . Entering the mouth of 
the cave a short distance, we discovered foot-prints of a pappoose just 
commencing to walk. There are three distinct marks. The child was 
walking, and the first step was with its right foot, the next with its 
left, then again came the right. There is near by a very large foot-print 
of aman. Turkey-tracks and several other very singular things can be 
seen very distinctly. There is also the outline of an eagle cut into the 
rock. The work is neatly executed.’” 

Numerous examples of the form of petroglyphs under consider- 
ation were formerly to be met with along the bluffs of Jcierson 
county, Missouri, and northward on the river bank near and within 
the city of St Louis. Three depressions in a mass of red sandstone, 
near Herculaneum, were pointed out by an old inhabitant, who 
described them as once having been very distinct representations 
of human footprints. The stone is at the side of a road, and the 
surface has been greatly washed and worn away. Referring to the 
upper stratum of limestone in the vicinity of Herculaneum, School- 


1 Mentioned in a personal letter from Dr F. A. Glasgow, of St Louis. 
2 Bulletin of the American Ethnological Society, vol. 1, New York, 1861, pp. 49-50. 
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craft wrote: ‘‘ The supposed prints of human feet, at this place, now 
preserved in the outer chimney-wall of Mr Honey, were originally 
quarried from this stratum, as well as the more striking impressions 
formerly to be seen at St Louis.’”! 

A rather small “footprint”? was discovered near Kimmswick, 
Jefferson county, Missouri. It was cut in the upper exposed 
surface of the limestone cliff shown at the extreme right in plate 
I, @. The block of stone, as removed, is represented in b. This 
was obtained by the writer and presented to the Peabody Museum 
of Harvard University. The petroglyph represents the impression 
of the left foot; its extreme length is 7 inches; spread of toes, 334 
inches. At the foot of the cliff was a saline spring, and within the 
distance of a hundred yards were several groups of stone graves 
and an important village site.2 Rock creek, flowing past the 
village site, entered the Mississippi about two miles beyond. Sev- 
eral hundred feet below the mouth of the creek, on the immediate 
bank of the Mississippi, were two very clearly defined “foot- 
prints.”” They were examined during the summer of Igo!, but 
within the following year they were removed, by whom it was 
not possible to learn. One represented the impression of the entire 
foot; the second, which followed the first, represented a part of 
the foot, including the toes. The distance between the toes of 
the two figures was about 18inches. The length of the ful! example 
was about 10% inches. Both figures represented impressions of 
the right foot, and were directed northward. 

The members of Long’s expedition, while in St Louis during 


the early part of June, 1819, had occasion to examine certain 


‘footprints.’ 


“The horizontal strata of limestone which underlay the town of 
Saint Louis and the surrounding country, have strongly attracted the 
attention of the curious, on account of having been found in one or two 
instances, to contain distinct impressions of the human foot. There is 
now in the possession of Mr. Rapp, of the Society of the Harmonites, a 

1 Schoolcraft, Henry R., Travels in the Central Portions of the Mississippi Valley, 
New York, 1825, p. 273. . 

2 Bushnell, D. I., Jr., Primitive Salt-Making in the Mississippi Valley, pt. 1, Man, 
London, 1907, 13; pt. 1, ibid., 1908, 35. 
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FOOTPRINT” FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE CLIFF SHOWN IN THE ABOVE FIGURE 
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stone, which has upon its surface, marks that appear to have been 
formed by the naked feet of some human being, who was standing upon 
it while in a plastic state; also an irregular line, apparently traced by a 
stick or wand, held in the hand of the same person. This stone was 
taken from the slope of the immediate bank of the Mississippi below 
the range of the periodical floods.”’ ! 

This stone was taken by its owner to Indiana, and two years 
later Schoolcraft wrote: 

“Before leaving Harmony, our attention was particularly directed 
to a tabular mass of limestone, containing two apparent prints or im- 


pressions of the naked human foot. This stone was carefully preserved 


Fic. 6.—-Block of limestone bearing petroglyphs, removed from St Louis, Mo., 

to Harmony, Ind. (After Schoolcraft.) 
in an open area, upon the premises of Mr. Rappe, by whom it had 
previously been conveyed from the banks of the Mississippi, at St. 


Louis. 
Schoolcraft’s illustration of this example is shown in figure 6. 
Some very interesting examples of ‘‘footprints’’ were found by 

Dr William Jones near Sait creek, in the Seminole Nation, Okla- 

homa, and were later removed to the American Museum of Natural 


1 James, Edwin, Account of an Expedition . .. under the Command of Major 
Stephen H. Long, Philadelphia, 1823, vol. 1, pp. 56-57. 
2 Schoolcraft, op. cit., pp. 173-179. 
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History, New York City. The largest of the five carvings was 
slightly less than 12 inches in length, and was 5 inches in width; 
the smallest was a little more than 8 inches in length and 3 inches 
in width. The greatest depth was one-quarter inch. Three figures 
represent the impressions of the right foot, two the impressions of 
the left foot. The ridges separating the toes are clearly and 
sharply defined. The material is sandstone. 

Specimens in the National Museum were described some years 


igo as follows: 


‘On two of these slabs, which have been completely cut out of the 
rock, may be seen, respectively, two impressions of feet represented as 
being covered with moccasins of a pattern still in use among the Sioux 
and other western tribes. The slabs consist of sandstone . . . and were 
obtained from the banks of the Missouri River.’”’ [The third example] 
“is a flattish block of quartzite (probably a boulder), which bears on 
one of its flat sides the impression of a naked foot, each toe being dis- 
tinctly marked by a cavity of proportionate depth. The foot is sur- 
rounded by a number of cup-shaped depressions. This relic was obtained 


in Gasconade County, Missouri.’ 


An oval mass of sandstone, bearing the representations of the 
imprints of two feet, one right, the other left, and both wearing 
moccasins, was found some years ago near the Gasconade river, 
in the southern part of Missouri. This specimen is now in the 
collection of the Missouri Historical Society. 

‘“‘Footprints”’ have also been discovered on a limestone bowlder, 
on the banks of the upper Missouri, near Forest City, Potter county, 
South Dakota.? 

A group of carvings evidently intended to represent human hands 
and feet was discovered on an exposed ledge of sandstone near 
Trempeleau, Wisconsin.* These are merely outlines, and in this 

1 Rau, Chastes, The Archeological Collections of the United States National 
Museum, Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, pub. no. 287, Washington, 1876, 
Pp. 57- 

2? Thomas, Cyrus, Catalogue of Prehistoric Works East of the Rocky Mountains, 
Bulletin 12, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1891, -:p. 198. 

3 Lewis, T. H., Sculptured Rock at Trempeleau, Wisconsin, in American Naturalist, 


September, 1889. 
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respect agree more closely with the petroglyphs found in the 
eastern section of the country. But it is a curious fact that “ foot- 
prints’’ are often represented in intaglio when other figures of the 
group are in outline. Examples are found at Millsborough, Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, on the banks of the Monongahela, 
und near Morgantown, Monongalia county, West Virginia. These 
latter are excellent examples of Algonquian petroglyphs. 

Various groups of carvings, in which the human footprint is 
represented, are met with in different parts of the country, occurring 
as far west as California, but the isolated “‘footprints’’ appear to 
be confined to a more limited area. They are evidently in some way 
associated with water or water-courses, as all examples known to 
the writer are, or have been, found near the bank of some stream. 
Similar petroglyphs undoubtedly exist along the bluffs bordering 
the Ohio, the Mississippi, and other streams of lesser magnitude. 
The writer would be pleased to learn of all such specimens. 


UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 


1 Mallery, Garrick, op. cit., pp. 224-226 
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IZAMAL AND ITS CELESTIAL PLAN! 


By STANSBURY HAGAR 


I. DESCRIPTION 


“THE modern town of Izamal, in the north-central part of 


Yucatan, is built on the site of Itzamal, an ancient theocratic 
center of the Maya dedicated to the deity Ytzamna. The 
earliest mention of the ruins is found in the work of Landa, who 
wrote in 1566, forty-five years after the Spanish conquest of the 
peninsula. He describes these ruins first, and more fully than 
any others, and seems to have regarded them as the most important 


in Yucatan. He says: 


“‘As for the edifices of Ytzamal, there are eleven or twelve, but no 
one knows who built any of them.* . . . These edifices of Ytzamal were 
eleven or twelve in all, although this one (described below) was the 
largest; and they are very close to each other. There is no memory of 
their builders, who seem to have been the first (inhabitants of the 
country). They are situated eight leagues from the ocean in a very 
beautiful location and in a fertile and thickly populated region.® ‘ 
Here at Ytzamal amongst other buildings there is one of such height 
as to inspire awe. ... There were twenty steps, of more than two 
large palms in height and a palm and a third in width; and the edifice 
itself has a height of over one hundred feet. These steps are of very 
large and excellently cut stones, although they are already much defaced 
and injured by time and storms. Around the building in a semi-circle 
extends a wall of perfect workmanship, and great solidity, about nine 
feet high, one projecting cornice of very beautiful stones throughout, 
above which the edifice rises until it reaches the terrace at the top of the 
first flight of stairs.’’¢ 

1 An elaboration of a paper read at the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Baltimore, 1909. 

2 Diego de Landa, Relacion de las cosas de,Yucatan, Brasseur de Bourbourg ed., 
pp- 32, 33- 


3 Ibid., pp. 328-331. 


4 Ibid., pp. 328, 329. 
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It does not seem possible now to identify this structure with 
any particular building, but it was probably a type of those upon 
the mounds of Izamal. 

Concerning the history of Izamal, Landa says that its priests, 
called Chel, were believed to be descendants of a daughter of the 
chief of the twelve priests of Mayapan and a young noble, Achchel. 
They were in constant strife against the two noble houses of the 
Cocomes and Xius, with whom they divided the control of Yucatan.* 
Brasseur calls the place preeminently a sacerdotal city, which for 
this reason must have had great authority in Yucatan. Lizana, 
writing sixty years after Landa, found the remains of only five 
temples at Izamal, but he gives a detailed description of four of 


these which reveals the basic plan of this sacred city. He says:? 


“There are in this town of Ytzamal five very lofty and sacred pyra- 
mids or mounds built entirely of hard stone, with foundations and retain- 
ing walls which serve to support the edifice above, but no edifice is seen 
today entire, though traces of what they were are observable in one 
situated towards the south. The ancient inhabitants had an idol, the 
most renowned that they possessed, called Ytzmat-ul, which signifies 
‘He who receives and possesses the virtue or the spirit (rozio, dew) or 
the nature of heaven.’ This idol had no other name, or, at least, no one 
gave him any other, because they say that he was a king, a great lord 
of this land, who was obeyed as a son of the gods. When he was asked 
his name or who he was he spoke only these words: ‘Ytzen caan, ytzen 
muyal,’ which signifies ‘1 am the (spirit or the) dew of heaven and of 
the clouds.’ 

“This king having died, they erected altars in his honor; he was an 
oracle and we shall see farther on how and why another tempie was 
erected to him. When this divine king lived, people consulted him as to 
events which were to happen in far distant regions, and he informed 
them about these and other future events. The dead were also carried 
to him and they say that he brought them back to life and that he also 
healed the sick, and so they held him in great veneration. 

“In heathen times these same Indians erected another altar and 
temple to this Ytzmat-ul, their king and false god. They placed in it 

1 Ibid., pp. 56-59. 

2 Lizana, Historia de Yucatan, Museo Nacional, Mexico, 1893, cap. 1111; Brasseur 
ed., pp. 357-365. 
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the figure of a hand to recall the memory of him, for they say that it was 
on that spot that they brought to him those who were dead and those 
who were ill and he restored them to life and health by touching them 
with his hand. This temple was the one towards the west, and they 
named it Kab-ul, which signified ‘the Working Hand.’ There they 
offered liberal alms and they brought presents thither; people made 
pilgrimages to it from all directions, on which account they built four 
roads or highways towards the cardinal points, which extended to the 
extremities of the country as far as Tabasco, Guatemala and Chiapas. 
Remains of these roads can still be seen in many places. Such was the 
number of people who came to these oracles of Ytzmat-ul and Kab-ul,! 
on account of which they had made these roads. 

“They had another sacred mound or hill towards the north, which 
is now the highest; it is called Kinich-Kakmo, because there was upon 
its summit a temple with an idol called by that name, which means in 
our language ‘Sun with visage like rays of fire,’ and it (the fire) descended 
at noon to burn the sacrifice, in the same manner as the ara with its 
many colored plumes descends in its flight. 

“‘Much reverence was shown for this god or idol and they say that 
when there was great mortality or a pestilence or other public calamities, 
all went to him, men and women alike, carrying a great number of 
presents to offer to him, and then, in sight of all, a fire descended (as I 
have said) at noon and consumed the sacrifice. Then the priest announced 
to them what would happen concerning the subject about which they 
desired information, such as diseases, famine or death, and, after that, 
they became acquainted with the good or evil fortune to come, although 
sometimes the event was contrary to what had been announced to them. 

“There was another pyramid, still called by the natives Papp-Hol- 
Chac. This is the one on which the monastery of our father Saint Francis 
has been built, and this name signifies in Spanish ‘House of Heads and 
Lightnings,’ for the priests of the gods dwelt in it who were respected 
and regarded as lords; they punished and rewarded and were served with 
the most complete obedience; it was there that they declared their oracles 
which were believed so completely that nothing incredible could issue 
from their mouths. On the other hand these priests were, and still are, 
called in the Maya language Ahkin, a word which comes from Kinyah, 
which signifies ‘to cast lots or draw presages.’ For, as the priests of 
former times drew presages from their ‘sacrifices when they wished to 
ascertain or declare the things which were asked of them they were 
called Alakin. 


1 The original reads Tiabul. 
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“There was another pyramid which was the house and dwelling of 
a great captain named Hunpictok and it is situated between the south 
and west. The name of this captain signifies in Spanish ‘the captain 
who has an army of eight thousand lances’ because the lance and arrow 
points with which they fought in time of war were kept there; his office 
was of the greatest importance and the army served to keep the vassals 
in submission and to compel them to maintain the king or deity and 
the priests, as well as to defend the subjects of this realm and to guard 
their temples. Such were the most famous oracles of Ytzmat-ul or 
Ytzamal, as it is now called.” 


In recent times Izamal has been visited by Stephens, Norman, 
Le Plongeon, Charnay, and Holmes, who give general descriptions 
of the ruins and more detailed accounts of the few sculptures.! 
Charnay -ounted twenty pyramids, more or less, showing that the 
eleven or twelve mentioned by Landa must have formed a special 
group probably differentiated from the others because they possessed 
in common a symbolism peculiar to them. 


II. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SYMBOLISM 


Lizana’s description of the ruins indicates an undefined central 
space from which four roads extended toward the cardinal points 
to the extremities of the country. In various directions from 
this central space were located five of the eleven or twelve edifices 
mentioned by Landa, resting upon the summit of pyramidal mounds 
typical of Mexico and Central America. All of them bore the 
name of the deity Itzamna, yet each had its special name and 
attributes. It seems difficult to explain this unless we regard 
Itzamna as a name of the Cosmic Spirit which is the ultimate 
divinity of ancient America, and the other names as special mani- 
festations. Toward the north stood the highest mound, as all 
writers agree, and upon it rested the temple of Kinich Kakmo, Sun 
Eye, Ara of Fire, who was represented by a human figure in the 
act of sacrifice pointing a finger toward a ray from the mid-day sun, 


1 Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Yucatan; Norman, Rambles in Yucatan; Charnay, 
Ma Derniére Expedition au Yucatan in Le Tour du Monde, Paris, 1886, pp. 278-283; 
Le Plongeon, Queen Moo, p. 196; Holmes, Ancient Cities of Mexico, Field Columbian 
Museum Pub., pp. 97-100; Mme Le Plongeon in Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 1878, pp. 
88-96. 
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as if to draw a spark wherewith to kindle the sacred fire.!' In the 
Mexican figurative symbolism, eyes are very generally employed 
to express radiating light, especially that of stars. Stars shooting 
down from the night sky are thus designated. On a temple in the 
Borgiano codex the sun is symbolized by an eye surrounded by 
radiating eyes. This is the sun eye, Kinich.2, As Kinich Ahau, 
Lord of the Sun Eye, Cogolludo calls this deity the greatest god of 
all, regarding Ytzamna as his son.’ 

Like the eye, the fiery ara was a solar symbol. Dr Seler defines 
it as a particular conception of the sun god. The ara is the macaw, 
a species of parrot with brilliant fiery plumage, apparently identical 
in symbolism with the red guacamaya, called by the Zapotec 
“picture or reflection of the sun.” Concerning the fiery ara, 


Lizana adds: 


“As for its rays (those of the sun), some poets call them hair or 
golden plumes, alluding, it seems, to the reference which the indigenes 
make to the solar rays when adoring the varicolored plumage of the ara, 
and when causing their offerings to be consumed (by fire). I indeed 
believe that they symbolize in this manner the burning of the woods and 
the drying up of vegetation, occasioned by the intense heat of the solar 
rays, since this was their only means of burning (the waste growth) in 
preparation for the next sowing: the only plough at their service.’’4 

Brasseur further explains that the statement refers to the Maya 
custom of setting fire to the parched woods and underbrush and 
sowing their seed in the ashes after the first rain. This indicates 
the connection of the fiery ara with the burning heat of the sun at 
the time of the June solstice. In fact the uinal or twenty-day 
period beginning at the solstice was called Cumku, “noise of an 
explosion heard in the distance, such as is caused by the cracking of 
the (dry soil in the) swamps at the approach of the rainy season or 
by the reverberation of thunder in distant storms... "5 The 
Maya new-fire festival was held under Pop, the uinal following 

1 Bancroft, Native Races, 11, p. 464. 


2 Seler in Bull. 28, Bur. Amer. Ethnology, pp. 311, 312. 
3 Historia de Yucatan, p. 196. . 


4Ibid., cap. 10; Brasseur ed., p. 360, note 3. 
5 Pio Perez in Landa, p. 382. 
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Cumku, and in the ritual of the supplementary days between these 
uinals an angel was thought to descend from the sky to receive the 
sacrifices—probably a reference to the fiery ara. Moreover, the 
ara head, or the tortoise head which resembles it, is the particular 
symbol of the June solstice and of Kayab, the uinal preceding 
Cumku. To this period pertain the day signs Cauac and Ahau, 
Music and Lord. The former name appears also in the hieroglyph 
of the deity Kinich Ahau. It signifies descending fire, and is so 


represented in the Codex Cortesianus.? The latter name doubtless 
refers to the Lord of the Sun Eye. The corresponding Zapotec 
day sign is Lao or Loo, Eye; and in Guatemala, Ayotl, Tortoise, 
symbol of the June solstice, precedes it. One species of Mexican 
tortoise actually has upon its shell a yellow radiate figure suggestive 
of the sun.* On page 40 of the Dresden codex the ara or tortoise 
deity carries in his hands an upright and inverted torch to represent 
the northern and southern course of the sun touching at the June 
solstice.‘ And in the spear-throwers group (page 46) Cancer is 
represented by a fiery head from which flames are issuing. In the 
Mexican codices there are a number of drawings depicting the 
descent of the sun bird and others on the altar in the solstitial 
temple. 

The deity of the eye of light is represented on a sculptured slab 
at Santa Lucia Cozumalhualpa with flames issuing from his arms, 
and he is plunging head-first from the sky.’ Directly below him 
is a priest gazing upward at the descending figure while he holds 
in his right hand a basin-like object, upon which appears the head 
of an ara. His head-dress consists of an eye with three pointed 
rays, behind which are feathers. Beneath the right elbow of the 
celestial figure this eye seems to be repeated in miniature, and 
from it two objects, perhaps flames, descend upon a square symbol 
similar to the Mexican ilalli, ‘‘earth.’’ This suggests the flame- 
like figure which projects from the head of the Tlaloc, who repre- 

! See Landa, p. 216. 

2 Seler, op. cit., p. 53. 

3 Seler, ibid., p. 382. 

4 See Férstemann, ibid., p. 423. 


5 Seler, op. cit., pp. 311, 312. 
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sents the Etzalqualiztli festival under Cancer, in the Humboldt 
picture-writings. The left hand of this Cozumalhualpa figure 
terminates in a tiger paw which seems to identify him as the repre- 
sentative of the Tiger-paw deity, and an inverted tiger-skin appears 
behind him. Facing the priest is a smaller human figure who 
holds a smaller basin and points to the zenith with one finger, thus 
corresponding to the description of the Kinich Kakmo ido! at 
Izamal. Beside him is a face like that of god K of the Mayan 
codices; over it are two crossed sticks used in determining the 
position of constellations, as Mrs Nuttall has shown. Over the 
priest are two circular glyphs containing tigers’ heads. 

The basins give us the key to the meaning. The tableau repre- 
sents a priest marking the June solstice, the time of the sun eye 
and fiery ara, by means of the reflection of some star or constellation 
in the mirror basin which he holds. Probably the basin contained 
water. 

‘In the native Maya chronicles the reflection of a star upon the 
trembling and moving surface of the water is given as an image of the 
Creator and Former, the Heart of Heaven, and it was believed that 
the divine essence of life was thus conveyed to earth by light shining on 
and into the waters.” 

The real descent of the fiery ara was probably marked by the 
reflection of a constellation within a bowl upon the temple altar at 
the solstitial noon of the year. The ocelotl symbols represent Leo, 
as the author has shown in a previous paper.2, The Mexicans began 
their festivals at the end of the twenty-days period to which they 
pertained. If the Maya did the same, this would place the June 
solstice ritual between their constellation of the Sun Eye and Fiery 
Ara and that of the Ocelotl. According to Seler’s description of 
this tablet, the head of the deity is set, as it were, like an eye, under 
a large eyebrow which is curled up at the ends. The dancer below 
wears an eye as a hair ornament, and there is another eye at the 
top of the staff beside him. The sun-eye is therefore elaborately 
symbolized.* It seems probable from these references that the 


‘ Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of New and Old World Civilization, p. 225. 
2? Hagar, Elements of the Maya and Mexican Zodiacs, in Proceedings Internat. 
Cong. Americanists, Vienna, 1908. 


3 Seler, op. cit., p. 312. 
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descent of the fiery ara is a symbol of the annual descent of the 
sun from the highest point of its journey in the northern hemisphere 
ai the June solstice. The northern position of this pyramid may 
then represent the northernmost point in the annual journey of 
the sun, the noon descent, the annual noon of this journey, and 
the superior altitude of the pyramid, the greatest solar altitude 
which was attained on that date. The Mexican ritual contains a 
parallel to this symbolism in the human victim who at the time 
of the solstice was conducted up the temple steps to represent the 
ascending course of the sun and was then hurled down to represent 
the solar descent. But, as we have seen, the symbolism is not 
exclusively solar. Burgoa states that in an ancient Zapotec town 
significantly called in Mexican Teotitlan, ‘‘near the sun god,” 
there was a very ancient sanctuary where an idol uttered oracles 
in a terrific rumbling voice which sounded as if it came from the 
depths of the earth; and this idol was said to have come from heaven 
in the form of a bird in a luminous constellation. Seler identifies 
this bird with the fiery ara.!. If our explanation be correct, this 
constellation must evidently be that through which the sun was 
passing at the time of the northern solstice. 

In the Maya codices Cancer is governed by the god K, the 
Mexican lord of fire and water to whom the fire-sticks pertain, the 
Kiche Toh who first produced fire. The ara is frequently figured 
beside the water goddess. On page 30 of the Codex Fejérvary- 
Mayer it is represented flying down upon an altar in a temple 
before and on which appears the sign of an offering. Cipactli, a 
day sign pertaining to Cancer, is the only symbol placed before the 
temple. 

The Indians and mestizos of Izamal have a tradition that 
under the Kinich Kakmo mound there is a large pool of crystalline 
water, and standing in the middle of it a beautiful image of a 
woman, so resplendent and shining that it illuminates the whole 
place.2 This may be a genuine ancient tradition, for an interior 
chamber has actually been reported within this mound by Stephens, 


1 Op. cit., p. 296. Italicized by the present author. 
2 Mme Alice Le Plongeon in Proc. Amer. Antig. Soc., 1878, p. 96. 
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and the image may have been that of the Water Goddess, the 
Mexican Chalchiuhtlicue or Emerald Woman, who represents the 
sign Cancer in the spear-throwers group of the Borgiano and other 
codices.! Somewhat less than half-way to the top of this mound 
was a platform from which the people were permitted to watch the 
ceremonies performed by the priests on the summit. 

To the west of Izamal was the mound and temple erected in 
honor of the dead “‘king’’ Ytzamna, by which is evidently intended 
that deity in the aspect of lord of the dead. He was an oracle who 
foretold future events and brought the dead to life by touching 
them with his hand. Because of this feat the temple contained an 
image called Kab-ul, the working hand. The death god A of the 
codices, with whom this aspect of Ytzamna may be identified, is 
figured as a skeleton spine and skull. He is connected with the 
uinal Xul or End (October-November) and governs the day sign 
Cimi or Dead, which is opposed to the Moan symbol of the Pleiades.* 
He is also associated with the festival Chich Kaban, the Calling 
Down of the Great Hand, which was celebrated during the uinal 
Xul. It commemorated the ascent of the deity Cuculcan to heaven 
amongst the gods, ‘‘on account of which the Indians regarded him 
ic a god and built temples to him,’ also the descent of the same 
deity ‘rum heaven at this time to accept the offerings presented to 
him by the faithful. The uinal and the day sigu mentioned 
pertain to the sign Scorsio, and the ritual was held while the sun 
was passing through this sign, which in Mexico, Peru, and in many 
parts of the world was regarded as the death sign, opposed to the 
beneficent Pleiades in symbolism as in celestial position. The 
uinal End would then refer as a symbol to death as the end of 
human life and to the end of Cuculcan’s career on earth. The 
Kab-ul temple likewise becomes a Scorpio symbol. 

Lizana places the temple of Hunpictok, Eight Thousand 

1 Cf. Elements of the Maya and Mexican Zodiacs, p. 287. 

* Cf. Schellhas, Deities of the Maya Manuscripts, Peabody Museum Papers, vol. 


IV, no. I, p. 10; Férstemann, Commentary on the Maya Manuscript of Dresden, ibid., 


no. 2, p. 250. 


’ Landa, pp. 298-303; Brinton, Native Calendar, p. 37. 
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Lances, between the south and west. As a matter of fact it lies 
south of Papp Hol Chac and a little east of south from the central 
square. It is not unlikely that because of its similar symbolism, 
described farther on, Lizana confused this mound with one situated 
to the west of the plaza and to the southwest of Kinich Kakmo. He 
states that it was the home of the captain who had an army of eight 
‘housand lances. Arrows and other warlike implements were kept 
here, and here the army had its headquarters. This was therefore 
the temple of the war gods who ruled the opposite zodiacal signs 
Gemini and Sagittarius. Similar symbolic attributes are usually 
assigned to opposite signs amongst the Maya and Nahuatl. But 
this mound probably pertained to the sign Sagittarius for reasons 
stated beyond. 

The first mound mentioned by Lizana was dedicated to Ytzmat- 
ul, the Spirit or Essence of Heaven, and of the Clouds. Cogolludo 
calls him son of the supreme incorporeal cosmic deity Hunab Ku, 
the One Saint from whom all things emanate.' He bore the name 
Ytzmat-ul because, as a master of spiritual laws, he was said to 
have received from his father and to possess the virtue, spirit, and 
nature of heaven. This name is probably a corruption of Ytzam- 
na-t-ul, House of the Working Spirit, and refers to a temple dedi- 
cated to the all-pervading Spirit who occupies the supreme position 
in the pantheon of American Indians generally. The fact that 
Lizana places his temple toward the south in contrast with Kinich 
Kakmo at the north would indicate an association with the southern 
sign Capricornus opposed to Cancer, if indeed this is an astronomical 
symbol like those preceding. On page 12 of the Codex Cospiano 
(Loubat edition) the sun in Cancer is represented by the sun god 
before the house of day, in which stands an ara. With these 
symbols are contrasted a black deity before the house of night, 
in which stands an owl, symbol of darkness and death. This deity 
seems to be the black god called L and M ’'. Schellhas, sun of 
winter, the night of the year. He represents Capricornus on sheet 
19 of the Codex Cortesianus. The name muyal, “clouds,” in his 
title may have some connection with muluc, day sign adjoining and 


1 Cogolludo, lib. rv, cap. 6. 
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perhaps pertaining to Capricornus, in whose glyph appears the 
cloud symbol. 

Although Charnay, Mme Le Plongeon, and Cash agree in placing 
this mound to the east of the plaza, a careful reading of Lizana 
establishes another conclusion. In the first paragraph of his 
description quoted in this article (p. 17) he mentions five pyramids, 
one toward the south, and describes the idol Ytzmat-ul. He then 
proceeds to locate the other four pyramids in directions other 
than south, and to connect them with the other names, mentioning 
Ytzmat-ul again only in the third paragraph as the general deity of 
whom Kabul was a symbol. Therefore it seems probable that 
Lizana intended to identify Itzmat-ul with a mound toward the 
south. 

The remaining mound temple of Lizana is called Papp Hol 
Chac, House of Heads and Lightnings, where oracles were declared. 
In this tempie dwelt the priests who punished and rewarded and 
who also foretold the future by throwing or drawing lots. One 
method used for this purpose was the counting of grains of maize, 
a favorable or unfavorable result depending upon whether the 
final sum were odd or even. 

Rites in honor of the first priest and a ceremonial announcement 
of prognostics are described by Landa in the second uinal, Uo, 
but the sequence of symbolism would lead us to assign these cere- 
monies to the following uinal, Zip, which pertains to the sign 
Libra. In the Borgiano and Vaticanus codices this sign is repre- 
sented by the figure of a élahtouant, or oracular priest, in the act of 
announcing the prognostics. He is an embodiment of the Mexican 
constellation Teoyaotlatohua, which governed rites in honor of 
dead kings and lords in the twenty-day period Hueymiccailhuitl 
under Libra. The “house of the priests’’ would therefore seem to 
be associated with the sign Libra. 


West of the plaza there is another mound which has been identi- 
fied with Kab-ul by Lizana and all modern writers. This is the 
only mound upon which symbols have been found, but these symbols 
do not agree at all with the attributes of Kab-ul. Fortunately 
sculptures on three sides of this mound were sketched or photo- 
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graphed before they were completely destroyed by the ignorant 
population of present times. On the south and east walls were two 
gigantic human faces, one drawn by Stephens, the other photo- 
graphed by Charnay and others. Stephens describes the expression 
of one as stern and severe. Now Landa tells us that the Maya 
always had two generals in command of their armies, and one of 
them presided over the ritual in the uinal Pax under our sign 
Gemini. At this time they celebrated the rites of the warriors. It 
seems probable that the two human faces are those of the two 
Maya generals, symbols of Gemini. But on each side of the face 
upon the east wall there are numerous S-shaped double spirals, the 
Mexican xonequilli, symbol of the sign Sagittarius, opposite Gemini. 
On the west wall there is a crouching disemboweled man having 
a tiger mask before his face ‘‘ beautifully molded and reminding us 
of the orders of knighthood in which the tiger had the preeminence.’ 
His figure was photographed by Le Plongeon and sketched by 
Holmes. Accidentally or otherwise it assumes the form of the 
xonequilli. It seems to be the same figure as that of the warrior of 
Sagittarius who is struck by the spear on page 50 of the Dresden 
codex, and it no doubt represents the sacrificed captive taken in 
war who was a prominent feature in the warriors’ ritual of Gemini 
and Sagittarius. During the supplementary days the Maya 
celebrated four festivals to the four signs governing the seasons. 
In this ritual Gemini was represented by the bacab or deity called 
Hozan-ek, the Disemboweled Asterism, with whom this Izamal 
figure may reasonably be identified. 

The Sagittarius uinal Mol or Paw may have been derived from 
mool or jaguar, likewise the day sign Muluc. Another day sign 
Manik signifies the seizing hand grasping a captive or prey. In the 
Mexican ritual we find Gemini similarly represented by the two war 
gods Uitzilopochtli and Tezcatlipoca. The latter is figured as a 
jaguar, and is also associated with Sagittarius under the name 
Camaxtli. Hence we may regard the symbols of this mound as 
primarily representing Gemini, but they are also symbols of Sagit- 


1 Stephens, Yucatan, 11, pp. 434-508. 


? Charnay, Ruined Cities, p. 310. 
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tarius. This is the same association of the symbols of opposite 
signs which we found connected with the Sagittarius mound of 
Hunpictok. 

Ill. PLan 

The question now arises as to the identification of these tradi- 
tional mounds with the present remains at Izamal. Modern 
writers are in accord with Lizana’s location of these mounds ex- 
cepting that they place Itzmatul to the east instead of to the 
south and also excepting that, as tradition testifies, Hunpictok 
was situated to the southeast instead of to the southwest. Charnay 
indeed made several mistakes in naming the mounds in his Ruined 
Cities of the New World, but corrected them in a later paper.! 

The accompanying plan of the ruins (fig. 7) was made for the 
writer in 1910 by Mr Henry A. Cash, an engineer of repute, through 
the kindness of Mr Edward H. Thompson, formerly United States 
Consul at Merida. It shows the location of six mounds, and in the 
accompanying report Mr Cash mentions a seventh to the southwest 
of the region covered by the plan. But he was unable to obtain 
any information with respect to the names or attributes of these 
two additional mounds, or to verify or add anything to the traditions 
reported by Lizana. In fact he states that the present inhabitants 
of Izamal have no interest in the antiquities of their town, and 
traditional knowledge concerning the mounds has probably perished 
completely. 

There is general agreement as to the position of Kinich Kakmo, 
the great mound to the north of the present plaza. The position 
of Papp Hol Chac is also definitely fixed because Lizana locates it 
on the site of the Convent of St Francis, and this is known to have 
occupied part of the space upon which rests the present parish 
church. Tradition also determines the position of Hunpictok. 
In seeking, then, to understand the plan of Izamal, we have as a 
starting point three mounds definitely identified and the position 
of two others shown by Mr Cash: The symbolism of all five 
mounds described by Lizana is probably associated with zodiacal 


signs; therefore it seems reasonable to expect that the general plan 


1 See reference, p. 27. 
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Fic. 7.—Plan of part of the city of Izamal showing the position of the various pre- 
historic mounds. (Surveyed for Stansbury Hagar by Henry A, Cash, roro.) 
will reveal a like association. We have seen reasons for thinking 
Kinich Kakmo was situated toward the north, because it represents 
We find Papp Hol Chac situated 


the northernmost zodiacal sign. 
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toward the east, the proper relative position of Libra, the sign 
with which its symbols are associated, and Hunpictok representing 
Sagittarius in its proper relative position toward the southeast. 
Since these three mounds, then, are properly situated to represent 
their respective signs in the zodiacal circle, let us see whether 
the same purpose may govern the positions of the other mounds. 
If so, a mound dedicated to the sign Leo should adjoin Kinich 
Kakmo, the Cancer mound, on the southeast. This position is oc- 
cupied by a mound called Itzmatul by Charnay, Mme Le Plongeon, 
and Cash, but we shall follow Lizana in locating that mound toward 
the south. In that case the real name of this mound has been 
forgotten. Passing on, the next space toward the south should be 
occupied by a mound representing Virgo, and here we encounter 
an interesting fact which may or may not be significant. The 
mound, if there was one, that occupied this position, adjoined the 
site of the present parish church, which contains the image of the 
miraculous Virgin of Izamal. Now, in the Maya symbolism this 
sign pertained to woman, especially to Ixchel the Priestess, deity 
of the female sex. Her rites were celebrated in the uinal or twenty- 
day period Zip corresponding with our September, when the sun 
is in the sign Virgo.! It is the well-known policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in missionary fields to locate its shrines upon or 
near spots formerly occupied by native shrines and to dedicate its 
altars to some saint whose attributes resemble as closely as possible 
those of the native deity supplanted. Therefore the presence of 
the Virgin of Izamal on this spot may indicate the former existence 
near it of a shrine to Ixchel or some other form of female deity. 
While describing the temples of Izamal, Cogolludo refers to houses 
of virgins, the occupants of which were highly respected during 
life and were worshiped as goddesses after death.2 He may have 
had in mind a House of Virgins at Izamal. 

Next comes the Papp Hol Chac, representing Libra in its proper 
position in the sequence. This should be followed by Kabul 
representing Scorpio, but no mound remains on this spot, and, as 


1 See Landa, p. 288. 
2 Historia de Yucatan, p. 198. 
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we have seen, Lizana and all modern writers locate Kabul toward 
the west, identifying it with the mound of the Gemini and Sagit- 
tarius symbols and thus opposing both our theory and the signif- 
icance of the symbolism. Hunpictok next represents Sagittarius 
in its proper position. 

Capricornus should be represented by the mound dedicated to 
Itzmat-ul. This may be identified with a pyramid mentioned by 
Cash as situated to the southwest of the mounds mentioned above 
and beyond the limits included in his plan. 

Having now attained the southernmost sign, in order to complete 
our scheme we must suppose another series of mounds representing 
the signs from Aquarius to Gemini and extending northward to the 
west of the series just studied. The pyramid of the sculptures 
occupies the proper position and presents the proper symbolism to 
represent Gemini in such a series, but no trace remains of any of 
the mounds or symbols which should represent Aquarius, Pisces, 
Aries, and Taurus. The scheme as completed now indicates a 
sequential arrangement of the twelve zodiacal signs in two columns 
of five signs each, to which must be added Cancer at the north and 
Capricornus at the south. The four roads must also be included 
in this scheme, and are readily explained as symbolizing the ter- 
restrial division into four regions corresponding with the celestial 
four seasons divided by the solstices and equinoxes. This fourfold 
division and the cross as its symbol are in common use throughout 
native America. 

In the following summary of this scheme the actual names and 
remains of Izamal are given in capitals, supposed remains and 
names in small letters. 


Theoretical Pian of Izamal 


N. 
CANCER (KINICH KAKMO) 
GEMINI LEO 
Taurus Virgo (Ixchel?) 
Ww. Aries LIBRA (PAPP HOL CHAC) E. 
Pisces Scorpio (KABUL) 
Aquarius SAGITTARIUS (HUNPICTOK) 


CAPRICORNUS (ITZMAT-UL) 
Ss. 
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Comparative Positions of Mounds from Plaza 
CASH AND THEORETICAL 
LIZANA MODERN WRITERS PLAN 
ITZMATUL South East South 
KABUL West West Southeast 
KINICH KAKMO North North North 
PAPP HOL CHAC Southeast Southeast Southeast 
HUNPICTOK Southwest Southeast Southeast 


The writer does not claim for the existence of the above plan 
anything more than a reasonable probability based on its con- 
sistent and systematic explanation of the few known symbols. 
It is to be hoped that some day scientific excavations may reveal 
other symbols which will determine its truth or error with greater 
certainty. But if this plan existed, it presents another example of 
a theogonic - 1ter, typical of native American culture, in which 
the sacred city was sacred because built on a sacred plan, and the 
plan was sacred because it was believed to reflect on earth the 
observed design of the sacred and perfect celestial world. This was 
a design peculiarly appropriate to a city of priests who watched the 
stars. Other examples of this celestial plan are found at Cuzco in 
Peru and at Teotihuacan in Mexico, and it is not improbable that 
we should find it in general use if our studies were not limited to 
the comparatively few places where anything is known of the local 
symbolism. The primitive beginnings of the celestial plan may be 
recognized in the location of the altars of the Skidi Pawnee with 
respect to the comparative positions of the constellations to which 
they are dedicated.! 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
BROOKLYN, NEw YORK 


1 See Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee, Memoirs Amer. Folk-Lore Society, 
vol. VIII, 1904. 


THE RED-PAINT 


PEOPLE OF MAINE 


By WARREN K. MOOREHEAD 


T is rather strange that in Maine there should recently have 
| been discovered the evidences of an unusual culture of con- 
siderable age. We are accustomed to regard the South, the 
Mississippi valley, and the Southwest as sections in which one 
expects to be confronted by archeological problems; but it is in the 
most easterly portion of the United States that we have now found 
indications of a culture different from that existing anywhere else 
in this country. Excepting the strange remains of the cave-people 
of the Ozark mountains, explored by Dr Charles Peabody and the 
writer! in 1904, perhaps nothing found in the United States in 
recent years is comparable in interest with the problem of the 
“‘Red-paint People’’ of the lower Penobscot valley. 

When Joseph Chadwick made his journey up Penobscot river 
to Quebec in 1764, he recorded most of the Indian sites along that 
stream, but these sites pertain to the occupancy of the Penobscot 
Indians.2. In 1823 Moses Greenleaf, in a letter to the Reverend 
Jedidiah Morse, gave a more complete list of Indian sites from the 
mouth of the Penobscot to the Allegash and down the St John, but 
the names given are also Penobscot.* These sites are known at 
the present time; they were examined by the party of the Depart- 
ment of Archeology of Phillips Academy in the summer of 1912, 
and, so far as could be ascertained, appear quite different from the 
sites attributable to the Red-paint People. 

In 1892 Mr C. C. Willoughby, of the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, explored prehistoric burial places at Bucksport, Lake 
Alamoosook, and Ellsworth, Maine, finding many graves containing 

1 Charles Peabody and Warren K. Moorehead, Exploration of Jacobs Cavern, 
McDonald County, Mo., Bull. I, Dept. Archeol., Phillips Academy, 1904. 

2 Reprinted in Bangor Historical Magazine, vol. tv, no. 8, Feb., 1889. 

3 Moses Greenleaf, Indian Place Names, etc., First Ann. Rep. American Society, 
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curious gouges and hatchet-blades, as well as considerable quantities 
of brilliant red ochre, and fire-stones and other objects. These 
observations are set forth in Mr Willoughby’s excellent paper on 
the subject.!. In a brief report the present writer cannot go farther 
than point out the more interesting and important features of the 


discoveries referred to. Although the party covered several hun- 


Fic. 8.—*The point”’ in Lake Alamoosook where Mr Frank Pierce's cottage is 


situated. This is the Emerson cemetery site. 


dred miles of waterways and dug in a hundred different places, 
only five cemeteries of the Red-paint People were found. One of 
these lay beneath a large summer cottage, hence could not be 
examined; but the others were excavated completely, resulting in 
the opening of 170 graves, from which was taken a large number of 
stone artifacts. It may be said that this work was undertaken at 
the point where Mr Willoughby’s investigation ceased. He had 
found evidences of the Red-paint People, but we continued the 


1C. C. Willoughby, Prehistoric Burial Places in Maine, Peabody Museum Papers, 
vol. 1, no. 6, Cambridge, 1898. 
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research in the lower Penobscot, and extended it as far north as 
Moosehead lake, thence down the west branch of the Penobscot to 
the main stream as far as Passadumkeag. 

Although the cemeteries of the Red-paint People are readily 
distinguishable from those of recent Algonquian tribes, the identi- 
fication of their village sites is no easy matter. With reference to 
the latter, nothing may now be said, as it will be necessary to devote 


Fic. 9.—Grave 79, the Emerson cemetery. 


two or more seasons of additional exploration before the villages 
or camp sites of these particular people can be determined, and 
even then a clear line of demarcation may be difficult to draw. 
While, therefore, we are not yet prepared to offer definite conclusions 
or to present the results of complete observations, it is probable 
that the culture of the Red-paint People extended as far north as 
Passadumkeag, about 30 miles north of Bangor. 


ANTHROPOLOGIST 


AMERICAN [N. S., 15, 1913 


Most of the cemeteries thus far discovered are near tidewater, 
and range from the valley of the Kennebec eastward as far as Bar 
Harbor. We have a list of several unexplored or partially explored 


sites, and these are to be examined during the approaching summer. 


Fic. 10.—Grave 64, the Emerson cemetery. This grave contained twenty-one 
gouges and celts, or thin blades. 


Professor George H. Perkins, of the University of Vermont, kindly 
invited the writer’s attention to the fact that some graves containing 
large quantities of red ochre were discovered near Swanton in 
northern Vermont. It has also been said that similar graves are 
found on St John river on the Canadian side, a few miles above 
St Francis, Maine, but this has not been verified. 

Cemeteries were explored at Orland, Maine, on the estate of 
Captain S. M. Hartford; on Lake Alamoosook, near the outlet, 
on land owned by Frank Pierce, Esq., and known as Emerson 
point; on the south side of Lake Alamoosook, on the estate of the 
Messrs Mason; and at Passadumkeag, on the farm of Mr S. H. 
Hathaway. Sketch maps of all these places were prepared, numer- 
ous photographs were taken, and the usual field records made. 
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The graves varied from a foot to three feet in depth. Some of 
them have been much disturbed by previous excavators who had 
dug here and there merely to satisfy idle curiosity. Arthur E. 
Marks, Esq., of Yarmouth, who had been interested in the arche- 
ology of Maine for many years, obtained nearly all the specimens 
found at the Hartford, Emerson, and Mason sites previous to our 
exploration, and these have been acquired recently by the trustees 
of the Department of Archzology of Phillips Academy, so that all 
the specimens gathered from these cemeteries, with the exception 


of 99 which were destroyed when the Bangor Historical Society’s 


building burned some years ago, and a few others in the hands of 


Fic. 11.—Interior of Ce ptain Hartford’s barn where several graves were found. 


a Mr Johnson, whose address is unknown, are now in the collections 
of the Academy. 

The illustrations accompanying this paper will give an idea of 
the character of the objects, the position in which they were found, 
and other details. 


Figure 8 shows the Emerson site, owned by Frank Fierce, Esq. 
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Figure 9 illustrates grave 79 at Emerson’s. The discoloration 
caused by the red ochre is apparent. 

Figure 10 exhibits the large deposit of 21 gouges and thin blades 
found about a foot beneath the surface at the Emerson’s site. 

Figure 11 shows the interior of the barn of Captain Hartford, at 
Orland. The cemetery here had been greatly disturbed. About a 
hundred years ago two large barns were built, one on the cemetery 
and the other just north of it, the angle between these buildings 
forming a barnyard. For many years manure and loam were 
taken from this yard, consequently most of the surface soil had 
disappeared. Rough blue clay was deposited in front of each 
barn in order to give a more substantial surface over which teams 
might pass. Although on the map of the Hartford cemetery 39 
graves are indicated, the original number was probably at least a 
hundred. There is an open or barren space more than fifty feet in 
diameter and flanked by graves on either side, hence it is reasonable 
to suppose that the graves extended throughout this area. After 
uncovering all the graves near the barns and flanking the yard, we 
obtained permission to remove the contents and take up the floor 
of one of the barns. In the underlying soil about fifteen graves 
were found. 

Figure 12 is typical of the disturbed graves. This lay near the 
surface and contained but three implements. With very few 
exceptions all graves more than 18 inches in depth produced from 
five to seventeen objects. Graves lying near the surface and 
containing from one to four objects were considered as having been 
previously disturbed. 

Figure 13 illustrates two interesting gouges, and another on which 
are eight pronounced knobs. These are shown about one-fifth size. 

Figure 14 is a typical grave at the Mason cemetery on the shore 
of Lake Alamoosook. 

Figure 15 illustrates the graves at Hathaway’s and shows the 
character of the implements found—gouges, long pendants, ‘‘ plum- 
mets,” and celt blades. The dark mass in which these are lying 
is brilliant red ochre. 

Figure 16 shows grave 141 at Hathaway’s, similar to the graves 


illustrated in figure 15. 
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Figure 17 illustrates grave 142 at the Hathaway cemetery. In 
this grave a number of implements were massed in nearly half a 
bushel of brilliant red ochre. The photograph does not show all 
the implements found in this deposit. 

Although many of the graves had been disturbed, as previously 
stated, a sufficient number of the 170 uncovered were in their 


Fic, 12.—Grave 2, the Hartford cemetery, Orland, Maine. 


original state so that we were enabled to make accurate obser- 
vations respecting them. These have resulted in the following 
conclusions: 

First. Our studies warrant agreement with practically all the 
results of the observations presented by Mr Willoughby in the 
able paper on his explorations in the same region. 

Second. It is our conviction that the graves represent an 
ancient and exceedingly primitive culture, totally different from 
that of the later Algonquian tribes inhabiting the region. 
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Third. The absence of human remains from these graves, and 
the disintegration of fully a fifth of the stone implements, point to 
considerable antiquity. This condition resulted from the fact 
that the burials were all in sand or gravel or gravelly loam. The 
water percolated beneath the implements, leaving them dry. 
Under such conditions in the Middle West, where the writer has 
made extensive explorations, the skeletons are usually fairly well 
preserved and disintegrated stone implements never occur. 

Fourth. There is a total absence of the following well-known 
Penobscot or Abnaki types: The grooved axe; grooved hammer; 
pottery; soapstone dishes and ornaments; pierced tablets of the 
common forms; few, if any, thick celts; mortars and pestles; pipes; 
beads; bone implements. There are vey few of the small, ordinary, 
chipped arrowheads. Chipped spearpoints and an occasional 
arrowhead are found, but most of the projectile points are of 
polished slate. 

Fifth. The presence of probiematical forms of the winged 
class brings up the interesting question, Was the winged problem- 
atical form first made by the Red-paint People and from them 
spread westward? 

Sixth. The interments are characterized not by the usual small 
quantity of pigment found elsewhere in graves, but by generous 
quantities of iron oxide, usually red and occasionally yellow. This 
occurs in such large masses as frequently to discolor the soil for 
several inches above and below the implements and throughout a 
diameter of as much as three feet; indeed in some of the graves at 
least half a bushel of pigment was placed. 

Seventh. The existence of wide variation in the form of the 
‘“‘plummets,”’ which range from the rough, natural, ovoid pebble, 
grooved at the top, to effigies probably representing the whale or 
the porpoise. Occasionally these objects are grooved at each end, 
and often they are polished. They are slender, or thick, or tapering; 
sometimes they are flattened on one side, occasionally on both sides. 
They range in size from an inch in length to one seven inches long 
and weighing about four pounds. When Mr Blodgett excavated 
for the foundation of his cottage at Alamoosook, he dug out of a 


‘ 


grave a ‘“‘plummet” weighing at least five or six pounds. 
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Eighth. It would appear from the position in which the 
implements are found that they were buried when attached to their 
handles, but there is no absolute evidence of this. No discoloration 


Fic. 13.—The knobbed gouge was found in grave 68 of the Emerson cemetery, as 
was the beveled gouge to the left. The long slender gouge to the right is from the 
Mason site. (1/5.) 
of the soil due to decay of wood is observable. Where the objects 
are massed, there is a slight space between them. By turning the 
handles outward it would have been possible to bury the objects 
with their original fastenings. 

We may now consider the cemeteries as a whole. More than 
half of the implements found therein are colored brown, crimson, 
or bright red, because of long contact with the ochre. The gouges 
are of metamorphic slate, limestone, and granite, and their edges 


are exceptionally fine. The top, or poll, is not always worked out 
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carefully, but the edge is very sharp; indeed, it would be difficult 
to grind stone to a finer edge. Some of the gouges are fluted; some 
have an ordi- 
nary concave 
cutting edge; 
others are an- 
gular. The 
finest gouges 
have a V- 
shaped groove 
extending 
about a third 
of the distance 
from the edge 
toward the top. 
Several are as 
much as I5 in- 
ches in length, 
and two are 
1534 inches and 


15% inches 
Fic. 14.—Grave 128, the Mason cemetery. long, —_respec- 
tively. 

Most remarkable of all are the slender, flat, perforated, orna- 
mental stones, of which seventeen were found in the Passadumkeag 
cemetery. These would appear at first glance to be too heavy for 
use as personal ornaments. One of them measures 1534 inches in 
length. The perforations are polished or worn smooth by the 
abrasion of thongs. There are some paddle-shaped problematical 
forms a foot or more in length. 

The common thick celt is almost entirely absent, while on the 
other hand adze or celt blades occur in profusion. After careful 
study of the specimens from the Red-paint graves no difficulty is 
encountered in distinguishing them from the Algonquian types. 

Regarding the presence of iron pyrites, fire-stones, pebbles used 
as paint grinders, and so-called “lucky stones,”” much might be 
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said. In every case the pyrites was much disintegrated and often- 
times was reduced to powder. The paint grinders consist of ordi- 
nary pebbles, but the small, lighter ones are interesting. In most 
of the graves we found yellow, or bright red, or gray pebbles from 
half an inch to an inch in diameter, apparently too small for use as 
paint grinders. We never found more than one in a grave, and 
frequently none. Their purpose is a mystery, and the term “lucky 


stones’’ applied to them by our workmen may not be inappropriate. 


Fic. 15.—Grave 141, the Hathaway cemetery. 


Mr Willoughby was fortunate in his exploration of the little 
mound on Lake Alamoosook. It was covered by a growth of 
timber, and thus was well preserved. Above many of the graves 
were fire-pits. All the cemeteries explored by us, save that at 
Passadumkeag, were on gently sloping ridges or on ground that 
had been plowed. We found but three or four fire-pits, and it was 
impossible to trace the outlines of the graves; indeed even most 
careful work with a trowel failed to reveal where the disturbed 
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area ended and the natural or undisturbed soil began—another 
indication that these graves are by no means modern. 

All implements were noted with reference to the position in 
which they lay, and it was found that no rule was followed by the 
aborigines in the matter of uniform placement by the cardinal 
directions, since as many were found pointing southward as east- 
ward. Sometimes the specimens were a foot apart, but usually 
they lay within a few inches of one another. 

The Mason cemetery occupies a low, sandy ridge along the shore 
of the lake. Sixty years ago lumbermen built a dam which raised 
the level of the water five feet; therefore if any graves lay on the 
slope of the Mason site they could not be satisfactorily explored. 
We dug numerous pits (although the water entered after we had 
penetrated to a depth of two feet) and felt about in the muck, but 
could discover no graves save those located on our map. 

At Mason’s we found three interesting interments. These were 
placed at an unusual depth, being more than three feet below the 
surface. Two and a half feet down, a thick layer of charcoal and 
charred sticks was observed, but no trace of red ochre. From two 
of the graves we exhumed bits of deerskin, small pieces of decayed 
copper beads, and two cylinders of fine-grained sandstone about 
five inches in length, the opening large at one end and quite small 
at the other. In the third grave, or fire-pit, we found a fragment 
of a human femur six inches in length, a great deal of deerskin, and 
numerous disintegrated copper beads. Although the work was 
very carefully done, no trace of skeletal remains, excepting the 
fragment of femur referred to, was discovered. These three inter- 
ments may or may not be intrusive. 

From an extended examination of the literature of the subject, 
based on a bibliography of about 360 titles relating to the Indians 
of Maine, it is safe to assert that the part taken by this territory in 
the prehistoric life of the country has been underestimated. The 
facility with which one can travel by canoe in Maine, even at this 
late date, is surprising. In no other section of the country is it 
possible to go farther or more conveniently by means of a small 


craft. It is practicable to ascend the Penobscot from the ocean to 
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Lake Chesuncook, a distance by water exceeding 200 miles, and 
after making two or three short portages, reach the headwaters of 


Fic. 16.—Grave 147, the Hathaway cemetery. Three “ plummets,"’ found near by, 


are included in the illustration. 


the Allegash and descend to the mouth of the St John. One may 
ascend the Kennebec to Moosehead lake, proceed to its head, cross 
the Northwest carry, and reach the headwaters of the St John more 
than 100 miles northwest or west of the mouth of the Allegash. 
The numerous lakes, ponds, and streams carry sufficient water for 
the average twenty-foot canoe. Accompanied by Frank Capino, an 
experienced Penobscot Indian guide, the writer journeyed in such 
a canoe, with 250 pounds of luggage, from Northeast carry, Moose- 
head lake, through a chain of lakes and streams and down the 
Allegash to Fort Kent on the St John, a distance of more than 200 
miles. 

The older guides and settlers of Maine say that fifty or sixty 
years ago the state was well-stocked with moose and bear, and that 
caribou were found in many places. Even at the present time, 
although the moose are well-nigh exterminated, there are un- 
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numbered thousands of deer, and I myself have seen as many as 
twenty-two in a single afternoon. The beaver have been protected 
for some years, and we observed on the Allegash trip upward of a 
hundred beaver houses. Naturally Maine was the great hunting 
preserve not only of the Red-paint Peopie but also of the natives 
from the coast and possibly from New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts. No other State is better adapted to the propagation of 
species of game. Taking these things into consideration, and the 


Fic. 17.—Grave 142, the Hathaway cemetery. 


fact that there are hundreds of large shell-heaps along the coast, 
the region must have supported a considerable aboriginal popu- 
lation. There is evidence that the cliff of flint at Kineo, Moosehead 


: Professor Arlo Bates, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has already 


mapped four hundred of these. 
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lake, was worked for a considerable time and that blocks of the 
material were transported in quantities to various parts of the 
State. The natives who went north to hunt naturally brought 
down to the coast not only Kineo flint in their canoes, but quantities 
of moose, caribou, and deer skins, and dried meat. The character 
of the implements found in the cemeteries of the Red-paint People 
indicates that hunting and not agriculture was their chief 


occupation. 


I have covered, in somewhat desultory manner, the essential 
facts with reference to the discoveries last summer. Rev. Moses 
Greenleaf, in his narrative above cited, says that ‘‘Olamman 
stream’’ was known as the “place where paint is found.” We 
understand that near the headwaters of this stream are quantities 
of iron oxide, soft hematite, or ochre, and plan to explore the 
region next summer. Whether the quantities of red paint used 
by the ancient people came from the upper waters of Olamman 
stream, I am not yet prepared to say, but analysis may determine 
this point. Nor has our research proceeded far enough to warrant 
comparison of the Red-paint People with the extinct Beothuk of 
Newfoundland, who in 1497 were reported by Cabot to observe the 
custom of painting themselves with red ochre. 

It is planned to continue the archeological researches in Maine 
during the next three years, bearing in mind the need of extending 
the work northward and eastward from our operations of last 
summer. The study will be carried on more intensively than was 
possible during the first season, much of which was necessarily 
devoted to reconnoissance. The writer will appreciate any sug- 
gestions from students of archeology respecting the possible origin 
of the ancient inhabitants whom for want of a better name we have 
designated the “‘Red-paint People.” 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


NOTES ON MISKUTO GRAMMAR AND ON OTHER 
INDIAN LANGUAGES OF EASTERN NICARAGUA 


By G. R. HEATH 
1. THE ORIGIN OF THE MISKUTO TRIBE 


5 ke eastern half of Nicaragua contains three main tribes of 
native Indians: the Miskuto, the Sumu, and the Rama. 

The Sumu must at one time have been very numerous and 
important, tradition telling of great ‘‘kings’’ who ruled over them; 
but in any case they certainly occupied an immense tract of country. 
A Sumu tribe has been discovered by Dr Walter Lehmann, of the 
Royal Ethnographical Museum in Munich, in the eastern part 
of Salvador; and another, the remnant of the ancient Yusku Sumu, 
near Matagalpa, Nicaragua. The Twahka Sumu are now found 
on the Rio Butuk (Patuca) in Honduras, and on the Waspuk, 
Wawa, Kukallaya, Banbana, and Prinsapolka rivers in Nicaragua; 
the kindred Panamaka on the Bocay, and the Ohlwa (Wulwa) on 
the Rio Grande and the Escondido with their tributaries. The 
Ulua river in western Honduras seems to be named from the tribe 
last mentioned; and the now extinct tribes of Kukra and Prinsu 
appear to have been members of the great Sumu family. The 
dialects of these tribes are so similar as to be almost mutually 
intelligible. A Sumu tradition, as told by a Twahka man from 
the Prinsapolka, represents all the tribes as having sprung from a 
pair of semi-divine ancestors, Maisahana (‘‘He who begot us”) 
and Itwana (“Our Mother’’), who lived at Kounapa, a mountain 
situated between the Butuk and Wangki rivers. The first-born 
tribe was that of the Miskuto. Disobedient and headstrong, then 
as now, the Miskuto ran away to the seacoast. The next born, the 
Twahka, consider themselves to this day to be the nobility among 
the Sumu; while the youngest, the Ohlwa, being according to 
Indian custom the favorites, were taught the secrets of medicine 
and incantation by the ““Mother”’. Now the greater part of the 
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Miskuto vocabulary shows very close connection indeed with the 
Sumu dialects; and the grammar, although much simpler, certainly 
presents some similarity. Yet anthropologists, on grounds that 
are not very apparent, invariably group the Sumu among the 
Lencs peoples and the Miskuto among the Carib. Columbus, 
who discovered the country in 1502, seems to have known the 
Miskuto under the name of Caribisi. The discovery, by Dr 
Lehmann, of a tribe of Rama living on the Kurubisi river in Costa 
Rica, and the fact that the Rama of Nicaragua have always claimed 
connection with Costa Rica, seem somewhat to invalidate this ap- 
parent testimony to the connection of the Miskuto with the Carib. 
Neither does the language show any connection. A legend which 
has been given out as authentic by Sefior Eduardo Pereira, a 
descendant of the late Miskuto ruling family, claims that the 
Miskuto originally lived in the country around Rivas, on the 
Great Lake, and were called Kiribi. After many years’ fighting 
with Indian invaders from the north (apparently Nahuatl), they 
were driven around the lake and eastward, until they came to the 
sea. Under their great chief Wakna, and his son Lakya the Great 
(Lakya means ‘‘Evening Star’’), they subjugated the Sumu tribes 
who at that time inhabited the coast. Believing that they had 
now found a safe home, they gave themselves the name of Dis 
Kitwras Nani,! ‘they who cannot be dislodged,’ which was 
corrupted into Miskuto, Miskito, Mosquito, and even Mosco. 
The present writer has no means of telling whether this story is a 
genuine tradition of the ruling family or not. The suggested 
connection between the names Kiribi, Caribisi, and Kurubisi is 
probably merely fortuitous; for there is nothing whatever in the 
Rama language to suggest any vital connection with the Miskuto, 
although the two languages very possibly influenced one another, 
the Rama of Nicaragua having been for many years the slaves of 
the Miskuto, who brought many of them up from the south to the 
neighborhood of Bluefields and treated t 4 with great cruelty. 


1 The word dis does not occur in present-day Miskuto, except as an apparent 
corruption of the English adverb “just”. It is barely possible, however, that some 
ancient word has been confused with the corrupted adverb. 
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One thing, however, is clear: that the Indian traditions do not 
point to a Carib origin of the Miskuto people and language. 

On the other hand, the physique and the habits and character 
of the Miskuto differ considerably from those of the Sumu or Rama. 
The staple food of the Miskuto is the sweet cassava, or yuca; 
while the Sumu seem to live almost exclusively on bananas, and the 
Nahuatl of the interior are maize-eaters. The Rama nowadays 
eat both cassava and bananas. Now the Carib are the greatest 
cassava-eating people in this part of the world. Again, the Sumu 
rarely intermarry with strangers of another race, and are fast 
diminishing in numbers, while the Miskuto assimilate all races. 
The children always speak the language of the mother, and grow 
up as Miskuto Indians, whether the father be English, Swedish, 
German, ‘‘Creole,’’ Carib, Spaniard, Sumu, Rama, or Chinaman. 
The villages between Wounta and the Hawson river (Sanawala) 
show this phenomenon to perfection. If the tradition be genuine 
that long before Columbus a tribe of cannibal invaders spent some 
time on this coast, one can see the possibility of an original Sumu 
tribe having been modified by an influx of Carib blood. Moreover, 
it is well known that when the Carib went on their expeditions of 
conquest, they killed only the males among their enemies, and took 
the females to be their wives. So, when the Spaniards first came 
to some of the Lesser Antilles, they found that the men had one 
language and the women another; and this special language of the 
women appears to have been Arawak. The so-called Carib of the 
neighborhood of Trujillo, Honduras, who call themselves Garif, 
were brought there, or rather to the adjacent island of Roatan, by 
the British Government at the close of the eighteenth century, 
as they had caused so much trouble in their former island homes of 
Dominica and St Vincent. Their language has incorporated a 
number of French words, just as the Miskuto has incorporated a 
considerable number of English names for articles which the tribe 
did not originally possess. But some of the most obviously original 
parts of the language, such as the first three numerals, are pure 
Arawak. Hence Professor Finck, in his Die Sprachstimme des 


Erdkreises, classes both Miskuto and Garif as ‘‘isolated languages.”’ 
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The Garif language appears to have been investigated but slightly. 
The Gospels of St Mark and St John represent the only attempt to 
reduce it to writing that the present writer has been able to dis- 
cover; and the translator of these has not published a grammar. 
The small settlements of these ‘Carib’ on Pearl lagoon in Nicara- 
gua are of very recent date, and can be left entirely out of account 
in estimating the relationship or otherwise between the Carib and 
Miskuto peoples and tongues. 

Another influence, however, has been brought to bear on the 
Miskuto people which has differentiated them very strongly from 
the other Indians. In the days of the bucaneers a slave-ship 
coming from Africa (Dutch according to some; Spanish and bound 
for Cuba according to others) was wrecked a little south of Cape 
Gracias. The Africans, after considerable fighting, became assimi- 
lated with the original Indians; and the resultant ‘‘Sambos,”’ a 
people of strong physique, numerous progeny, and considerable 
arrogance, and who speak Miskuto with certain curious dialectic 
variations, have had great influence in the country. Through the 
importation of slaves by former British settlers (who afterward 
removed to Belize), and through more recent immigration of negroes 
of more or less pure African blood, chiefly from Jamaica, the 
Miskuto people have come to present Sambo characteristics in 
nearly all their villages. May it not be that the much-discussed 
name ‘‘Miskuto”’ has originated in the phrase “Indios Mixtos,” 
used perhaps at first of the Sambos?! For the pure Indians often 
call themselves ‘‘Tawira’’ (‘‘heavy-haired”’); and at least one part 
of the tribe seems formerly to have had the name ‘ Waika,”’ which 
simply means “‘men’’. In any case, one can scarcely deny the 
African influence on the language. The vowel scale is exactly the 
same as in the Jamaican Creole dialect. Several of the peculiar 
phrases of everyday life are found literally translated into English 
in Jamaica. The style of thought, while resembling Sumu, also 
resembles closely the Takitaki, or ‘“‘ Negro-English” of Surinam, 
the only Creole dialect which has become, for the time being, a real 
literary language. The Creole-Dutch of St Thomas has died out; 


1 This suggestion is as yet scarcely more than a conjecture. 
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books printed in it are very rare;! while French Creole is repre- 
sented only by a translation of the Gospel of St Mark. The 
anancy stories of Jamaica bear such a resemblance to the stories of 
kyaki and limi (agouti and jaguar) of the Miskuto that one can 
scarcely doubt a common origin; and these stories are certainly 
African. Westermann has shown conclusively that in Takitaki 
a corrupted English vocabulary has been fixed into purely African 
grammatical, and especially syntactical, forms. 

In studying the Miskuto language, therefore, due consideration 
must be given not only to that large element which is obviously 
related to Sumu, but also to the possibility of influences on the part 
of Rama, Carib, or Arawak, and some West African language or 
languages. It would be well if some philologist could make a 
special comparative study of Miskuto, Sumu, Garif, Arawak, 
Guiana Carib, the West Indian Creole dialects, and the tongues of 
the Guinea coast. The African part of the investigation would, 
however, prove disproportionately wide. For it is not known from 
what part those slaves came who helped to form the Nicaraguan 
Sambos; and even in Jamaica at the present time there is still a 
considerable difference between the Congo, Ibo, and Mandingo 
types, both in features and in the build of the body, although the 
linguistic differences are perhaps no longer traceable. 


2. NOTATION AND PHONOLOGY 


To represent the sounds of the Indian languages under con- 
sideration, the Roman alphabet will be used in these notes, with the 
following special features: 

The vowels a, e, 7, 0, u correspond almost exactly to the sound 
of these letters in German. 

The letters g, 7, s, w, y represent the sounds heard in the English 
words get, jet, set, wet, yet; and the combination ch stands for the 
sound heard in the word chest. C by itself will not be used. The 
other letters have the same power as in English, except that the 
aspirate / is always to be pronounced, even at the end of a syllable 


1 Note: Compare, however, the recent researches of Dr Hesseling of Leiden,—J,. 
DyYNELEY PRINCE. 
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(e. g. in the tribal name Ohlwa the / must be distinctly heard as 
an aspirate; but must not, on the other hanc, be pronounced as 
strongly as either the palatal or the guttural German ch). 

Long vowels will be distinguished by the grave accent (*). 

The stress accent in Miskuto is almost invariably on the first 
syllable. Any variations from this rule will be marked by the 
acute accent, as in Spanish (’). 

When the grave and acute accents occur on the same vowel, 
they combine to form the circumflex (*). 

Nasalized vowels are sometimes met with: they resemble the 
ordinary vowels followed by a sound corresponding to the French 
nin mon. But as this nasal sound seems to be pronounced not 
after, but simultaneously with, the vowels, it seems better to 
mark the vowels with the tilde (~), to indicate that the vowels 
themselves are nasalized. Such nasalized vowels are always long, 
thus: 2, 7, 0, 

The combination mg is, of course, a single sound: the double 
sound in the English word ‘“‘longer’’ will be represented by ngg. 

It is believed that this system of notation will suffice to denote 
phonetically and consistently every word that will be met with in 
these languages of eastern Nicaragua. The orthography in the 
printed Miskuto grammars, Biblical translations, hymn-books, and 
so forth, has been the subject of much controversy, and can scarcely 
be regarded as settled yet. It is to be hoped that when it is finally 
settled it will be consistent and scientific, both in the interests of 
philology and also in the still more important interests of the 
scholars in the reading-classes of the mission stations. 

The form Miskuto, for the name of the language and of the 
tribe, has been used in preference to the more common form Miskito, 
as the observations of the writer in many villages and for a number 
of years have shown that those Indians who speak most carefully 
and grammatically invariably use the short u for the middle vowel, 
making it, however, so short and unaccentuated that the difference 
between the two forms is not very marked. The Sumu call the 
Miskuto ‘‘ Weiya’’; the Rama call them ‘“ Pakba”’. 

Consonants.—In Miskuto, Sumu, and Rama alike the spirants 
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f and v are entirely lacking. In words which have been adopted 
from foreign languages, f is changed into p, and v into b. Thus 
bip (ox or cow), from “‘beef’’; heben, from “‘heaven’’. The English 
sounds written th, both the hard and the soft, are likewise absent, 
being transliterated in adopted words into ¢ and d respectively. 
Ordinarily, the spirants ch, j7, and sh are also absent; but now and 
then one hears j for a strongly pronounced y (as in some forms of 
Spanish), and sh for s: these occasional deviations seem to arise 
from individual idiosyncrasy. Where there has not been much 
contact with foreigners, 7 at the beginning of a foreign word is 
changed to y, asin Ydsep, from “‘Joseph’’. Otherwise ch, j, and sh 
alike tend to change to s or és, sometimes with alteration of the 
preceding consonant, as in S2bat, from ‘‘Schubert’’; séngs, from 
“change” (used of money); Ydés, for ‘‘George’’. Really careful 
speakers sometimes substitute sy for sh, and dy for 7; others, less 
careful, substitute d only for j, as in Dirdsa, for “‘Jerusha’’. The 
combinations sp and st are not permissible at the beginning of 
words: the s is simply dropped.! 

Originally b and » could not stand at the end of a word, and 
there was no gatall. (The single sound represented by the double 
character ng was always present.) But many words which origi- 
nally had k now have g, as gunggung, sometimes still called kungkung 
(the howling monkey); and foreign influence has modified the 
strictness of other phonetic rules. 

Z (or the soft s) does not occur at all. 

Q will not be used in these notes: the deep, hard, guttural corre- 
sponding to k which might be represented by g, and which occurs 
in Eskimo, is practically never found in these languages of eastern 
Nicaragua. The common combination gu is more correctly 
written kw. It should always be remembered that in combinations 
such as “‘ky,” y is a consonant. 

Mouth Position—The fundamental position of the mouth in 
speaking Miskuto is approximately that of the long vowel @, with 
a tendency toward the nasalized @. As in all other languages, this 
fundamental mouth-position should be carefully noted, as it is a 
key to a genuine native pronunciation. 


1 Only at the ends of words can the s of these combinations be pronounced. 
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In Sumu the fundamental position seems to be that of the 
short e; and in Rama to be somewhere bet-veen short a and long 0. 

Vowels.—Whereas in Sumu and Rama the five vowels, a, eé, 7, 0, u, 
are all well represented, in Miskuto e and o scarcely exist at all; 
and it would seem that originally only the three fundamental 
vowels, a, i, and u, were present in the language (compare Arabic). 
The long é, where, as in English, it has any after-sound of y, invari- 
ably is sounded as long 7: in the very few native words in which it 
occurs, it is sounded very broad, like the German ae (ad). So, too, 
even in an apparently true native word like ddri (a keeled canoe), 
the o is very often pronounced as u (‘‘dari’’). The short 0, where 
it occurs in Sumu and Rama, is equivalent to the English o in 
“obey”. 

In foreign words the English short o in “not,’’ and also, as a 
rule, the English short u in “but,” are changed to the Miskuto 
short a. The English au in ‘‘Paul”’ goes into long @d. The English 
oi goes into ui. The combination iu found in Miskuto books is not 
genuine: it should always be either y2 or iw, the y or w respectively 
being consonantal. So, too, the so-called ‘‘ very short, unaccentuated 
u”’ before 1 or r at the beginning of words is really the consonant 
w, used exactly as in Anglo-Saxon (thus, wii, green turtle, is one 
syllable; wrihka, fever, is only two). 

Tone and Accent.—The stress-accent in Miskuto is very nearly 
invariably on the first syJable: the word uwmpira, “ pitiable,’’ is the 
most common exception. In Sumu and Rama, however, there is 
very little stress-accent at all, the syllables being almost equally 
emphasized. In Miskuto the ordinarily accentuated syllable is 
about a musical third or fourth higher in pitch than the other 
syllables; but the Miskuto people try to make up for the poverty 
of their language in abstract expressions by varying the tone very 
greatly. When very special emphasis is called for, the accentuated 
syllable is often pitched a whole octave higher. When a whole word 
is specially emphasized, ihe accentuated syllable is first pitched 
about an octave higher, then slightly dropped about a fourth, then 
the second syllable follows on the octave. Sometimes when an 


adjective follows a noun, but the noun is very emphatic, the first 
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syllable is pitched on the high octave, and all the rest of both words 
follow on the low octave without any special accentuation. Some- 
times for emphasis the vowel accentuated is lengthened and drawled, 
the voice first rising to about a ninth above the ordinary, and then 
descending two or three semitones in a draw!. Thus: 


waitknd tard ‘a tall man.’ Simple statement; voice raised a little on each ac- 
cented syllable. 

waikndtérd ‘a great strong man.’ Emphasis on the word waikna, ‘man’; 
voice raised about an octave; other syllables short. 

watknd tédrd ‘an unusually tall man.’ The a lengthened; voice raised about a 
ninth, and then drawled down. 

watknd 14-ré ‘a surprisingly tall man.’ For the first a in téra (great, tall) voice 
raised about an octave, then slightly dropped, then raised again 
for the second a. 

(The musical intervals given are, of course, quite inexact; but are 


as approximate as possibie.) 


Miskuto Inflections—Miskuto words are noi inflected for 
gender, number, or case, except that the first and second personal 
pronouns have separate forms for the nominative and the objective. 


yang, 1; ai, me; man, thou; mat, thee. 


The word nani, placed after its noun or adjective, is the sign 
of the plural: verbs do not need any such sign. 

To express possession, the noun has, besides its absolute form, 
a construct state, and a first, second, and third personal. The 
third personal state is formed from the construct by the prefix ai; 


the other states by inflections which are either suffixed or inserted. 


Absolute: yul (dog), lipa (offspring), mila (grandchild). 
Construct: yila (dog of), lipya (child of), mila (grandchild of). 

Ist pers.: yali (my dog), lipi (my child), mali (my grandchild). 
2d pers.: yilam (your dog), Iapyam (your child), malam (your grandchild), 
3d pers.: aityula (his dog), ailipya (his child), aimala (his grandchild). 
Absolute: mndkra (eye), aisa (father). 

Construct: ndédkra (eye of), aistka (father of). 

Ist pers.: matkra (my eye), - aistki (my father). 

2d pers.: namkra (your eye), aisikam (your father). 


3d pers.: aindkra (his eye), aiaisika (his father). 
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Euphony is the chief consideration in deciding how a noun is to 
be inflected. Some may be inflected in either of two ways; some 
are mixed. 

THE VERB presents very few variations from the regular type. 
The most typical example is here given. 

Smalkaia (to teach). Present participle, smalki. 


Transgressive participle (compare Slavonic languages), smalkist. 
Past participle, smalkan. 


Present Indefinite Present Absolute Past Indefinite 

Ist pers. smalkisni smalkuni smalkri 
2d pers. smalkisma smalkuma smalkram 
3d pers. smalkisa smalkuya smalkan 

Past Absolute Future Conditional Connectional 
Ist pers. smalkatni smalkamni smalkaina smalkrika 
2d pers. smalkaima smalkma smalkaima smalkrika 
3d pers. smalkata smalkbia smalkatya smalka (lk-ka) 


Imperative: 2d person, smalks, smalkram, smalka; also smalksi. 
Ist person plural, smalkpi. 


Compound tenses are expressed by a circumlocution. 

There is no special inflection for the passive, strictly speaking; 
the active third person is used impersonally with the objective of 
the pronoun: Thus, from ikazia, to kill: 


ai ikisa—one is (they are) killing me: I am being killed. 
ai ikata—one (they) killed me: I was killed, or, I had been killed. 
ai tkan sa (sa = “‘it is’’), it is that they killed me: I am killed (in the sense of 
“T am dead”’). 
Verbal nouns: 
smalkra, teaching in the abstract, doctrine. 


smalkan, the act of teaching. (Construct, smalkanka.) 


Continuous forms: 
yang smalki katni, etc., I was teaching (as in English). 
One of the most remarkable features of the Miskuto language, 


which occurs also in Sumu and Rama, is that the negative form 
of the verb is expressed by means of a special inflection. The 
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Miskuto for “not” is ‘‘apya”’; but this word is used only in the 
future: yang smalkamna apya, generally shortened to yang smal- 
kamn’ apya. A and i are commonly interchangeable in these 
endings, according to euphony. 

For all the other tenses, the termination -ras is used. This is, 
strictly speaking, an adjective, formed from the verbal noun 
smalkra with s privative, and thus means “without a teaching.” 


So: 


“ 


yang smalkras, or, yang smalkras sni—I do not teach; literally, ‘“‘I am without 


a teaching.” 
yang smalkras katni—I did not teach. 
yang smalkras kaina—I should not teach. 
In each case the termination -ras is used with the parts of kaia, to be. 
But this negative form in -ras, though originally an adjective, 
has come to be used as if it were a verb, and can take an object. 
Thus: 


yang mai smalkras katni, I did not teach you. 


The explanation of this may be that the objective case in Mis- 
kuto probably in its origin denoted direction, that is, the direc- 
tion of an action; for even now, when clearness demands it, the 
direct object of nearly all verbs may (and of many must) be ex- 
pressed by placing the post-position ra (‘‘to’’) after the noun in 
question, thus: 

watkna ba mairinra prikan, the man hit the woman. 

watkna ba mairinra prikras, the man did not hit the woman. 
Therefore the passive negative is expressed in the same way as the 
passive positive, that is, impersonally: 

ai ikras, they do (did) not kill me: I am (was) not being killed. 

ai smalkras, they do (did) not teach me: I am (was) not taught. 
But here, as the form in -ras cannot be inflected for tense, this is 
expressed by the parts of the verb to be: 

ai smalkras sa, | am not taught. 

ai smalkras kata 


ai smalkras kan 
at smalkras kabia, I shall not be taught. 


} I was not taught. 


and also (see above) ai smalkbia apya, I shall not be taught. 


NOTES ON MISKUTO 


HEATH] GRAMMAR 


The Verb ixata, kill, with Direct Object 


ME THEE HIM 

I yang mat ikisni yang wilin (ba) ikisnt 
Thou man at tkisma man witin (ba) ikisma 
He witin ai tkisa witin mai ikisa 
We (excl.) yang nani mai tkisni yang nani witin (ba) tkisni 
We (incl.) yawon mat tkisa yang witin (ba) ikisa 
You man nani at tkisma man nani witin (ba) ikisma 
They wilin nant atikisa witin nani mai tkisa witin nani witin (ba) tkisa 

us (excl us (incl.) yo 
I yang (man nani) mai tkisni 


Thou man (yang nani) man won ikisma 
ai ikisma 


He witin (yang nani) wilin won tkisa ‘3 {man nani) mai ikisa 
ai ikisa 

We (excl.) yang nani (man nani) mat 

thkisnt 
We (incl.) yang (man nani) mat tkisa 
You man nani (yang man nani won tkisma 
nant) ai tkisma 

They witin nani (yang witin nani won ikisa witin nani (man nani) mat 

nani) ai ikisma ikisa 
THEM 

I yang witin nani (ba) tkisni 

Thou man witin nani (ba) ikisma 

He witin witin nani (ba) ikisa 


We (excl.) yang nani witin nani (ba) tkisni 
We (incl.) yang witin nani (ba) ikisa 

You man nani wiltin nani (ba) ikisma 
They witin nani witin nani (ba) tkisa 


SomE MiskuTo WorDs 


upla human being asi yam 

waikna man tawa sweet potato; also, hair 
matrin woman ynuin mahogany 

tukta child yalam cedar 

aisa father auas pine (conifer) 

yapli mother pito pineapple (fruit) 


1 The forms in parentheses are inserted when otherwise there would be ambiguity. 
The subject need not be expressed. The nominative may always be inserted before 
the object for emphasis; cf. above, thou—me. 
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lipa 

dama 
kuka 
mula 


moint 
lakra 


wina 
wina lara 
lal 

nakra 
kydma 
kakma 


bila 


wisa 
klakla 
mita 
mita sirpi 
kipya 
bydra 
kuma 
mina 
limi 
pyuta 
kadrus 
inska 
raua 
butku 
sala 
tilba 
kydki 
tbina 
wari 
bip 
dras 
pal pa 
alili 
twaina 
kiski 
kakamuk 
asus 
lairi 


AMERICAN 


offspring 

grandfather 

grandmother 

grandchild 

brother of a male; 
sister of a female 

brother or sister of 
the opposite sex 

flesh 

body 

head 

eye 

ear 

nose 

mouth; also, word; 
opening 

tongue 

arm 

hand 

finger 

heart 

bowels 

leg 

foot 

puma, jaguar 

snake 

alligator 

fish 

parrot 

pigeon 

roebuck 

tapir 

agouti 

paca 

wild boar 

Ox, COW 

horse 

manatee 

shark 

saw-fish 

opossum 

iguana 

johncrow 

mosquito 
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lasa 
dus 

ma 
inma 
insla 
unta 
pyahka 
laulu 
adwala 
kabo 
auya 
tasba 

h 
atkaia 
maikaia 
yata 
smalkaia 
aisaia 
wiaia 
sunaia 
prikaia 
stpaia 
likata 
briaia 
wata 
balaia 
yauaia 
sdkaia 
takaia 
daukaia 
inata 
langkaia 
langwaia 
tara 
sirpi 
yamnt 
saura 
yeri 
prani 
pint 
pauni 
sangni 
siksa 


rubber 

cocoanut 

tree, stick, wood 
seed, fruit 

grass 

plantation 

hole; also, bush, forest 
swamp 

red mangrove 

river 

sea 

sand; also, liver 
ground, land, country 
water 

to give me 

to give you 

to give to a third person 
to teach 

to speak 

to say 

to draw up 

to beat 

to sew 

to consider, to cross over 
to have, to take 

to go 

to come 

to swim 

to bring out 

to come out 

to make, to do 

to cry, roar 

to loosen 

to get loose 

great 

small 

good 

bad 

long 

short 

white 

red, bright and ruddy 
blue, clear 

black, dark 
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a 
me 
ay 
Sil 
pl 
ul 
ki 
d: 
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aya corn karna strong 

siksa banana swapni weak 

plato plantain mala sharp 

utla house damnt sweet 

kwala cloth ingni light (in every sense) 
yaura cassava ao yes 

duswa tania, eddoe apya no 


SoME RULES OF MiskuTo SYNTAX 


The adjective comes after its noun; except baha (that) and 
naha (this). The shortened forms ba and na, which serve as 
articles, follow the general rule, but are placed after other adjectives. 

2. The sign of the plural, the word nani, comes after ordinary 
adjectives, but before the article. 

3. Instead of prepositions, there are postpositions, some of 
which are enclitic, as ra, to, at. These follow the adjective or 
article. 


4. Verbs, as a rule, come last in the sentence. 


SoME EXAMPLES OF MISKUTO SENTENCES 


Upla nani ban aisisa, People say so. 
Man Miskuto bila aisisma? Do you speak Miskuto? 

Witin a twin, He told me. 

Aras ba langks, Untie the horse. 

Aras ba langwan, The horse has got loose. 

Baha waikna pini nani dras pauni ba brin, Those white men took the red horse. 
Yang nani Prinsawalara waini, We went to Prinsapolka. 

Raua kumi baha mairin aisikara yas, Give a parrot to the father of that woman. 
Dus ba yang klaiklara prikan, The tree struck my arm. 

— } the shark is a bad creature. 

Tlili ba daiwan saura 

Yang man nani wol wamni, I will go with you (plural). 

Twaina ba karus lamara yauisa, The saw-fish is swimming near the alligator. 
Aiauya tiwan, His liver is lost: He has forgotten. 

Aman kaikaia, To see burnt: To take care. 

Yang daira walisni, I hear my secret: I perceive. 

Kati aiskura alkan, The moon has caught his mother-in-law: The moon is eclipsed. 
Kipi krauisa, My heart is being bored: I remember. 

Kupi baiwisa, My heart is bursting: I am angry. 

Kapya pini, White heart: Kindness. 
K2pya siksa, Black heart: Stinginess. 
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Piri sunisni, I draw up above me: I pray. 

Wingka pibaia, To blow breath: To rest 

Kipya wiakaia, To turn the heart: To repent. 


THE Miskuto NUMERALS 


Kumi, one. wol, two. yumpa, three. All others are expressed by circumlocu- 
tions. 

Wolwol, two-two: four. Matsip, full hand: five. 

Matlalkabi, laying hand on head (i. e., on head of thumb of other hand): six. 

Matlalkabi pura kumi, one above six: seven. 

Matlalkabi pura wol, eight. 

Matlalkabi pura yumpa, nine. 

Matawolsip, two full hands: ten. 

Matawolsip pura kumi (etc.), eleven (etc.) 

Matawolsip pura matlalkabi pura kumi, one above six above ten: seventeen. 

Yawonaiska, our all: hands and feet complete: twenty. 

Yawonaiska kumi pura kumi, One above one score: twenty-one. 

Yawonaiska wol, two score: forty. 

Yawonaiska wolwol pura matawolsip pura mailalkabi pura yumpa, ninety-nine. 

Andat (corruption for “‘hundred”’), andat kumi, one hundred. 


3LUEFIELDS, NICARAGUA 
NOTE 


In the above paper Mr Heath should have mentioned H. Ziock, Dictionary of the 
English and Miskito Languages, Herrnhut, 1894 (Gustav Winter), and also H. Bercken- 
hagen, Grammar of the Miskito Language, Bluefields, 1894 (printed by Gustav Winter, 
Stolpen, Saxony), both of which works contain valuable material. 

I note in connection with the interchange between ch and s in Miskuto, a similar 
variation between Cuna (Darien) and San Blas (Panama; cf. Prince, Prolegomena to 
the Study of the San Blas Language of Panama, American Anthropologist, x1v, p. 113. 
1912). So far as Mr Heath goes with reference to the composite character of the 
Miskuto, his conclusions are most interesting. I believe, however, that there are a 
few, possibly not many, similarities between the Miskuto and the Cuna-San Blas—cf. 
M. li, C. ti ‘water’; M. dama, C. pap-tumat ‘grandfather’; M. aikaia, SB. ookey 
‘give’ (?). These analogies might be multiplied by a closer examination and seem only 
to illustrate still more satisfactorily the mongrel nature of the present Miskuto idiom. 
—J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 
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NOTES ON THE FLORIDA SEMINOLE 


By ALANSON SKINNER 


|* the latter part of the summer of I910 the writer went to 
southern Florida in the interest of the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York, for the purpose of visiting the 
Seminole bands residing in the Everglades and to obtain specimens 
illustrating their ethnology. With two white companions he set 
forth from Fort Myers on the west coast, during the first, week of 
August, proceeding by ox-team eastward through the Pine Barrens 
until the Everglades were reached; here the oxen were left, and, 
securing: canoes, the party pushed on down into the Big Cypress, 
thence up again into the Everglades proper, and, eventually crossing 
them, came out on the cast coast, at Miami, about the 1oth of 
September. 

In the course of our journey we visited a number of Seminole 
villages, all but one of which, according to the natives, had never 
before been visited by white men. The natives greatly resent the 
intrusion of whites, but we were able to gain admission almost 
everywhere through our guide, Frank Brown of Immokalee, whose 
father had been an Indian trader for more than thirty years. 
Father and son bear a most unusual reputation for honesty among 
both Indians and w ‘tes. 

In spite of the fact that the villages of the Everglades and Big 
Cypress Seminole are so little known to outsiders, the Indians them- 
selves are quite familiar with the towns of the white men, for the 
men, and a few of the women, often go to Miami, Fort Lauderdale, 
Jupiter, and other towns to trade. Not more than two or three 
members of all the several bands can speak English well, but all the 
men make use of a trade jargon composed of Seminole, Spanish, and 
English, and this nondescript speech has a wide vogue among the 
white settlers, or ‘‘crackers,’’ who dwell in the pinelands. 

The number of Indians in all the bands, according to the 
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best native informant, was not more than 325, despite the exag- 
gerated reports that have been circulated. A few years ago the 
Indians suffered a loss of about fifteen of their number during an 
epidemic of measles; up to that time they had been slowly increas- 
ing. They are exceedingly conservative, dress habitually in native 
costume, and live in lodges of approximately the same type as those 
which they built before their exile from their homes in Georgia and 
northern Florida. They eke out an existence by raising corn and 

various kinds of 

pumpkins and 
squashes, and 
by hunting. 
They have a 
ready sale for 
egrets and _alli- 
gator skins at 
the trading 
posts and they 
also secure a 
large number of 
deerskins and 
otter pelts. 
There is practi- 
cally no fishing 
except along the 
rivers, where 
they shoot fish 


Photo. by Julian A. Dimock. and arrow, or 


spear them; but 
turtles, which 
are abundant, are speared in considerable numbers. 


Fic. 18.—Charley Cypress and children. 


The following notes were obtained largely through observation 
rather than conversation, since nene of our party understood the 
language, except the jargon, and the Indians strongly objected to 


the taking of written notes. One or two particular friends among 
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the natives, however, gave some information on such subjects as 
religion and the disposal of the dead, and presumably another visit 
would not be fruitless, since the Seminole must be convinced ere 
now that the writer is neither a Government spy nor a missionary, 
their two greatest bugbears. The following fragmentary data are 
presented for what they are worth. 

Costume.—The regular everyday dress of the Seminole man 
consists of a bright, varicolored, calico shirt, narrow at the waist and 
wrists, with the expand- 
ing skirt reaching to the 
knees. Around the neck 
are usually worn a num- 
ber of bandana hand- 
kerchiefs. The older 
men wear a shirt much 
more like the corre- 
sponding garment of 
civilization, which is not 
gathered at the waist. 
The elders also usually 
wear a turban made ofa 
shawl or a series of ban- 


danas wound together 


and held in place witha | 
broad band of beaten Photo by Julian A, Dimock. 

silver. On special oc- FIG. 19.—Widow of one of the old Tigertails. 
casions, egrets or other 

plumes are thrust under the band at the sides. 

The ceremonial costume consists of a turban, a shirt of the 
everyday sort, though silk is used for gala apparel, a calico coat 
with designs in appliqué, deerskin leggings dyed a rich reddish 
brown, and moccasins that often have a round flap at the toe, 
which, except that it is soft, reminds one of the protectors on Apache 
moccasins. 

To this costume is added an array of woven bead or yarn belts. 
The beaded belts are woven in angular figures, in contradistinction 
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symbolizing some life form (see pl. 11). 


garment except the calico shirt. 


Photo. by Jyliat A. Dimock. 


Fic. 20.—Seminole girls. 


to look as if they were being choked (pl. 11). 


[N. S., 15, 1913 


to the otherwise similar circular designs of the Creeks, and usually 


Owing to the subtropical heat and the great moisture of their 
swampy habitat, the skin clothing is never worn except for some 
ceremony, although “Littly Billy’’ (Billy Koniphadjo) gave assur- 
ance that in his boyhood the Seminole still wore leggings and 
moccasins at their daily tasks, discarding them eventually because 
they were “hot too much.” He had no recollection of any upper 


The women wear a full-length skirt girt about the waist, and a 


capewith sleeves 
attached. As 
the waist or cape 
does not connect 
with the skirt, a 
broad band of 
co p per-colored 
skin is always 
visible between 
the upper and 
lower garments 
of the older wo- 
men. Around 
their necks they 
carry enormous 
necklaces, 
weighing often 
from ten to fif- 
teen pounds, and 
even more. The 
heavy beads are 
coiled about 
their shoulders 
and throats until 


their chins are sometimes fairly forced skyward, and causing them 
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For ceremonial purposes their garments are the same, except 
that then they wear capes that are bedecked with hammered silver 
bangles and brooches, and, in the dance, knee leggings to which 
tortoise-shell rattles are attached, are worn. The costumes of the 
children are invariably the same as those of their elders, save that 
little girls sometimes wear a single-piece gown with an appliqué 
collar on festival occasions. The accompanying illustrations will 
suffice to show the details. 

Method of Wearing Hair.—The men now cut their hair short 
after the fashion of the whites, except that they are prone to leave 
a lock before the ears. It is only a short time since they have 
ceased to wear a double scalp-lock; indeed a few conservatives still 
maintain the custom. 

The women usually wear their hair coiled on the top of their 
heads (pl. 11), but one widow, still in mourning, allowed hers to 
hang loose on her shoulders. 

Village Life-——Owing to the scarcity of dry land the Seminole 
are usually compelled to build their villages on “hammocks,” or 
meadow islands, in the swamps, although in some cases their camps 
are pitched in the pinelands. 

The mcment guests arrive in camp, if they are allowed to land 
at all,—for there is usually a long and searching inquiry before 
white men are admitted,—they are taken to the dining hall. 
Women or graceful sloe-eyed girls timidly fetch up pots of steaming 
sofki, turtle meat, or venison, and set them on the platform upon 
which hosts and guests alike squat on their heels. First the guest 
and next the oldest man in the camp partake of the viands. If there 
is a company of guests, the chief among them eats first, then the 
oldest Indian, and so on, alternately, each one dipping into thé 
common kettle with the common spoon, usually a huge wooden 
ladle. When meat is served, it is often dished out in tin plates 
obtained from the traders. Once fed, the pipes are brought forth, 
and the place of the newcomers as guests in the camp is irrevocably 
established. 

Life in the camps is cool, clean, and pleasant. The breezes 


sweep through the lodges beneath the thatched roofs, and the camps 
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are usually as neat as possible. Often in the morning the Indians 
may be seen raking the village square clean. Little refuse is to 
be seen about, for while the Seminole throw the bones and scraps 
from their meals about promiscuously, the wandering dogs and pigs 
soon make away with them. It is not always pleasant, however, 
to have several 
litters of pigs 
lying at night 
beneath the 
sleeping plat - 
form, making 
indescribable 
noises. Even the 
Indians seem 
never to have 
become accus- 
tomed to it. 
Early in the 
morning one is 
usually awak- 
ened by the 
thump, thump, 
thump of the 
women pound- 
ing corn, the 


squealingof pigs, 
Photo. by Julian A. Dimock. . 
and the crowing 


Fic. 21.—Littly Tiger. 

of roosters. 

After a hearty breakfast the men take their rifles and depart, some 

to hunt, some to cultivate their cornfields, and others to spear 

turtles and fish. Thus the camps are deserted by the older males 
during most of the daytime. 

In our journal there is a description of the first village visited, 
which is typical of all that were afterward seen. ‘‘As we traveled 
through the cypress . . . we came upon a well-marked trail, about 
three feet broad, and here dug out for the easier passage of canoes. 
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After a short journey we saw the yellow glint of the palmetto- 
thatched lodges of an Indian village. As we drew near, the effect 
was charming. On a little “‘hammock,”’ or meadow island, sur- 
rounded by dark cypress trees that stood in the glass-clear water, 
were clustered eight or ten Seminole lodges. The palmetto fans 
with which they were thatched had faded from green to old gold 
in color, and above them the sky formed a soft background. Some 
naked Indian children, who had been playing and bathing in the 
water near the trail, saw us and splashed screaming into the camp 


at our approach. One little girl carried on her brown back a baby 


22.—Seminole house. 


brother nearly as large as herself. Several great gaunt dogs came 
bounding to the water’s edge to greet us with their hoarse barking. 
“‘We halted our canoes, and Brown, our guide, pushed ahead 
in case of trouble, since he was personally acquainted with all the 
Indians in the neighborhood. We were expected here, however, 
for this was Little Billy’s camp, and the home of Charlie Cypress, 
a Seminole we had seen at Godden’s Landing a few days before. 
1At some of the camps we were met by armed warriors who were decidedly 


menacing until Brown, who had their confidence, was able to persuade them that we 
were neither of their most dreaded enemies—Government spies and missionaries 
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‘“‘No sooner had we landed than we were invited to come over to 
the guest house, the largest lodge in the village, and partake of 
‘sofki,’ a sign that we were welcome. Brown explained that it was 
the invariable custom of the Indians to offer food to strangers 
whom they approved, and that, once we had tasted it, we would 
be considered as the guests of the camp. 

‘This village [like all the others that we saw during our sojourn 
in the Big Cypress and the Everglades] is situated on a hammock, 
or meadow island. As the hammocks are never very large, the 
village is of no great size. The houses are built around the 
edge of the land, not far from the water, with an open area, in 
this case roughly rectangular in shape, in the middle. In the center 
of this space is the cook-house (fig. 23), in which a fire is con- 
stantly burning. It is kept up in a curious way. Large cypress 
logs are cut and laid under the cook-house, radiating from a com- 
mon center like the spokes of a wheel. At the ‘hub’ the fire is 
lighted, and as the wood burns it is constantly shoved inward and 
hence never needs to be cut into short lengths. At this fire, the 
only one in the camp, the women cook for the entire village. 

“‘One of the houses of the village (usually the largest one) is 
reserved for eating, and here food, generally sofki, venison, biscuits 
or corn-bread, and coffee, is always ready for the hungry. Twice 
a day, in the morning and evening, the Seminole have regular meals, 
but eating between times is a constant practice. 

“‘At meal-time the men and boys enter this common lodge. 
Under the pent roof of thatch are arranged several platforms, 
raised a few feet from the floor by means of stakes driven in the 
ground, and entirely independent of the supporting beams of the 
house. The largest of these scaffolds is the dining table, and 
on it squat the Indians about the sofki bowl. A huge wooden 
ladle projects from the steaming brew, and one by one, beginning 
with the chief or oldest man of the camp, they dip out a ladleful. 
An ordinary Seminole spoon contains enough to satisfy a white 
man, and it usually forces the Indian to sip several times before he 
replaces the ladle and lets the next man have his inning. . . . After 
the men and boys have eaten, the women and girls take their share. 
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“Every eating-house is also used as a guest house. Strangers or 
visitors arriving at a camp go directly to this lodge, and food is 
brought ‘them at once by the’-women. When they have eaten, or 
while they are doing so, the men come over and question them, if 
they are strangers, as to their purpose in coming to the camp. If 
they appear to be friendly, they are allowed to remain in the eating- 
house as long as they stay in camp.” 


FiG. 23.—Seminole cook-house. 


Beadwork.—Beads are woven into belts, fobs, and garters 
None sewn on skin or cloth were seen. The belts are of two kinds— 
those worn around the waist, which are furnished with a set of 
long, trailing tassels at the ends and middle, and those worn over 
the shoulders, which have tassels only at the ends. They are woven 
either entirely of beads on a thread foundation, or largely of yarn 
with a few beads mixed in. The designs are often symbolic, but 
the only meanings that could be obtained were: (1) diamond-back 
rattlesnake, (2) ‘‘ground” rattlesnake, (3) everglade terrapin, 
(4) terrapin spear-point. The beads are woven on small plain 
heddles, made of split palmetto ribs. The beaded garters are 
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similar to those of the more northerly tribes and are worn bound 
around the outside of the leggings below the knee. A photograph 
of one pair was seen in possession of Charlie Tigertail, but no others 
were heard of. 

Tanning.—In preparing deerskin leather, the hide is first dried 
in the sun until it is stiff and hard; it is then thoroughly soaked 
in water and wrung out by passing it about a tree, tying the ends 


Photo. by Julian A. Dimock. 
Fic. 24.—Palmetto thatch, from within. 


together, and running a stick through the knot to afford better 
leverage while wringing. While the skin is still damp it is thrown 
over the smooth upper end of an inclined log set in the ground, and 
the hair is scraped off with a beaming tool. While the skin is 
drying, it is rendered pliable by rubbing it over the edge of a 
spatula-like stick set up in the ground. Next deer brains are mixed 
with water until the liquid is thick and soapy, and the skin is then 
soaked therein. Great pains are taken to saturate the hide thor_ 
oughly; it is then wrung, soaked again and again, and dried. Some- 
times this ends the process, when the skin is dyed a deep reddish 
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brown by the use of oak-bark and is used without further preparation. 
Usually, however, the leather is finished by smoking. The skin is 
sewed up in bag-like form and suspended, bottom up, from an in- 
clined stick. The edges are pegged down about a small hole in which 
1 smoldering fire burns. The smoke and fumes are allowed to im- 
pregnate the hide thoroughly, and then the tanning is completed. 

The Seminole prepare brains for preservation by smearing them 
over long wisps of Spanish moss, and allowing them to dry. These 
brain-cakes, which are molded in circular form, with a hole in the 
center, are suspended in quantities from every cook-house, and have 
the quaint appearance of festoons of doughnuts. Deer and pig 
brains are most commonly used for tanning, but bear brains are 
considered the most valuable. 

Religion.—The Seminole believe that the souls of the worthy 
dead go to an abode where existence is ideal, where social dances, 
feasts, and ball games are held uninterruptedly; but those whose 
earthly existence has not been above reproach are doomed to destruc- 
tion. The souls must pass over a long trail from the world to the 
sky country. This journey requires four days, and a number of 
tests, consisting of tempting food placed at intervals beside the path, 
are encountered. If the ghost partakes of any of this food, some 
unknown misfortune will overwhelm it. At length the wanderer 
arrives at a river, over which a slippery log gives access to the vil- 
lage of the blessed. The bridge is guarded by a dog, and if the way- 
farer has led an evil life, the animal shakes the log and hurls the 
unfortunate being into the stream, where it is devoured by an 
alligator or a great fish. The writer has collected data similar in 
almost every detail from the Menomini of northern Wisconsin and 
the Seneca of New York. 

The Seminole carefully secrete their cemeteries in places remote 
from intruders. So far as could be learned there are no cemeteries 
of considerable size, only a few isolated graves on scattered ham- 
mocks. Perhaps two or three graves may be grouped together 
occasionally, but this is not the rule. 

In disposing of the dead, the corpse is laid on the ground with 
its head toward the west. It is covered with a rude pile of cypress 
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logs crossed over it. Food, and kettles, weapons, and other objects 
are placed beside the body, and the whole is roofed over with 
palmetto thatch. A fire is kept beside the cairn for four nights 
after the burial, in order to 
provide light and warmth for 
the spirit of the deceased on 
its sky journey. If a death 
occurs in a village, the camp 
is deserted, and clusters of 
abandoned shacks may some- 
times be found, lonely wit- 
nesses to this costly custom. 
Often the Indians return after 
six months or a year and 
burn the village. . The white 
“crackers”? say that when 
the Indians residing in a per- 
manent village believe a man 
is dying, they carry him out- 
side the village to die in a 


lodge hastily erected for the 
Fic. 25.—Dugout canoe, showing peculiar bow purpose, and thus avoid the 
so made to pass through the sawgrass. necessity of moving camp to 
escape misfortune. Because 
the dead are buried with their heads to the west, the Seminole 
always sleep heading in the opposite direction, for fear of ill luck. 
The writer was repeatedly warned by Indian friends to turn around, 
when lying with his head to the west. 

Silversmiths and their Work.—In common with all the Eastern 
tribes, the Seminole are very fond of silver ornaments, most of 
which they make for themselves. This jewelry is neither as 
elaborate nor as handsome as that made by more northerly tribes, 
nor does it have much variety in form. Head or turban bands, 
spangles, crescents, earrings, and finger-rings are the forms observed 
and collected. The process of manufacture and the tools employed 
are simple. To make a spangle, a coin is heated in a small fire; 
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it is then removed with a pair of pincers and hammered out with 
an ordinary commercial hammer. The poll of an axe driven into 
a log serves the purpose of an anvil. The process of alternate 
heating and pounding are repeated again and again until the coin 
has been flattened out considerably and the design effaced. One 
smith observed at work greased the coin from time to time as he 
heated it. After it has been heated and hammered to the satis- 
faction of the 
smith, the 
spangle is pared 
down witha 
butcher-knife or 
a razor-blade 
until it has been 
reduced to the 
desired degree of 
thinness. 

In this state 
the blank form is 
sometimes deco- 
rated with a de- 
sign incised with 
a file or a knife- 
blade. Any ir- 
regularities are 
filed off and the 
trinket is pol- 


ished on a whet- 


Photo, by Julian A. Dimock. 


stone. Some- Fic. 26.—Pounding corn with pestle and mortar. 
times thedesigns 

are cut out with a cold-chisel and finished with a knife. Holes for 
sewing the bangle to a garment are made by driving a nail through 
the metal and smoothing the edges with a knife. 

This process of silverworking was observed on two occasions, 
and there was but little difference in the tools or in the manipulation 
of the smiths. Antler prongs are used as punches to make raised 
lines and bosses, and the only other tool which was seen or collected, 
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besides those described, was a crude blow-pipe used in the manu- 
facture of the plain finger-rings which are much worn by the Indians. 

Houses.—The typical Seminole lodge is a pent roof of palmetto 
thatch raised over several platforms on which the occupants sit or 
recline. There are no sides, since the Everglades and the Big 
Cypress are so far below the frost-line that the atmosphere is rarely 
cold, and the protection from the rain afforded by the closely thatched 
roofs with their wide projecting eaves is all that is necessary. 

The lodges average fifteen feet by twelve, but they vary greatly 

in size. They are made of cypress 

° logs nailed or lashed together. A 

few houses have a raised floor 

throughout, giving the appearance 
of a pile-dwelling. 

Food.—Those bands of Seminole 
residing on or near the edge of the 
upland and in the Big Cypress de- 
pend very largely on game, prin- 
cipally deer and wild turkey, for 
meat. The Everglades bands, on 
the other hand, utilize turtles al- 
most entirely. Corn, squashes, 
sugar-cane, and a few bananas are 
raised. Usually the home ham- 
mock is not big enough to accom- 
modate both village and cornfield, 
hence the crops must be produced 


on some other island, often a day’s 


Photo. by Julien A. journey or more distant. The 
Fic. 27.—Wooden ball-sticks in use. | Method of cultivation followed is 
primitive. The trees are killed by 

girdling, so that the sun shines through when the leaves have 
fallen. Then the ground is broken with a hoe and the crops 
planted. These are casually tended from time to time thereafter. 
Most meats are boiled, but turtles are not infrequently 
roasted before the fire. The Indians seldom take the trouble to 
kill the unfortunate reptiles before commencing to prepare them 
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for food—they merely cut off the plastron and butcher the animal 
alive and kicking, when it is set up before the fire and roasted in 
its own oven. Corn is eaten green, or boiled or roasted on the cob, 
or else dried and pounded into meal with mortar and pestle. The 
meal is first sifted through an open-mesh basket and then winnowed 
by being tossed into the air, the breeze carrying away the chaff, 
while the heavier, edible portion of the corn falls back into the 
flat receiving basket. In this condition the meal is mixed with 
water and boiled to make sofki. This is the name applied primarily 
to this corn soup, of which, in addition to the kind mentioned, 
there is fermented or sour sofki, and soup made from parched corn, 
which is by far the most savory of the three. In parching corn, 
the kernels are placed in a kettle, the bottom of which is covered 
thickly with sand. The grains are stirred in the sand to keep them 
from burning. When sufficiently parched, the corn is crushed in a 
mortar, and, with the occasional addition of sugar, makes a delicious 
food. A little of the meal is sometimes added to water for use as a 
cooling drink. 

Social Organization.—-Very little was learned about the present 
social organization of the Seminole, except that there are still a 
number of exogamous clans with female descent. After marriage 
the man always goes to live in his wife’s house. There are no 
longer any regular chiefs; the oldest man in each camp usually has 
the most authority. It is said that all births take place in shelters 
erected for the purpose, away from the village. The Seminole 
preserve the taboo against telling their names to strangers, and this, 
it is said, accounts for the fact that so many of these Indians are 
known by nicknames given them by traders. Negro slaves are still 
held by some of the Indians. 

A considerable body of information might still be gathered from 
this primitive band, especially in regard to their material culture, 
but it is probable that for the details of their religion, tribal and 
social organization, mythology, government, and indeed all the 
subjective phases of their life, the more civilized Seminole now 
residing in Oklahoma would prove more easy of approach. 
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NOTES ON THE CHATINO LANGUAGE OF MEXICO 


By FRANZ BOAS 


JHILE engaged in an investigation of the Mexican dialect 
\ of Pochutla, Oaxaca, Mexico, for the International School 
of American Archeology and Ethnology, I had the 
opportunity to spend a few hours with a Chatino, and collected a 
little material which may be of interest, because it shows definitely 
that Chatino is a remote branch of the Zapotecan family and 
partakes of the very remarkable phonetics of that group of lan- 
guages. I have not sufficient material to elucidate any one point of 
the phonetics or morphology of the language fully, and therefore 
must confine myself to a few disconnected remarks. 
The language is spoken only in the district of Juquila. It is 
called by the people themselves Ca*tinyc “. It isspoken, according 
to my informant, Ezéquiel VAsquez, in the following villages:! 


First DIALECT 


*Juquila *Yolotepec (Santa Maria Yolotepec) 
*Yaitepec *Mialtepec (Santa Marfa) 
*Temaxcaltepec *Ixpantepec (San Francisco) 
Teotepec *Quiahije (San Juan) 

*Cuixtla *Ixtapan (Santa Maria) 

*Tiltepec *Zacatepec 

*Nopala *Panixtlahuaca (San Miguel) 

*San Gabriel Mixtepec Tepenixtlahuaca 


*Lachao (San Juan) 
SECOND DIALECT 
Tataltepec 
TuHIRD DIALECT 


*Tlapanalquiahuil Zenzontepec 
Tlacotepec 


1 In the lists of places I follow the orthography of Dr Antonio Peiiafiel, Divisién 
Territorial de la Repiblica Mexicana, México, Secretaria de Fomento, 1904. 
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According to Eutimio Perez,! who bases his statements on the 
reports of the priests of the various villages, Chatino is spoken in 
the districts of Juquila, Juxtlahuaca, Teojomulco, and Yaitepec, 
in the following villages: 


JUQUILA JUXTLAHUACA 
*San Miguel Panixtlahuaca Apaluapan 
*Santa Maria Ixtapan San Martin 
*San Juan Quiahije San Pedro 
*San Francisco Ixpantepec Santiago Jicayan 
*Santa Maria Mialtepec San Miguel Elotepec 
*Santa Marfa Yolotepec San Cristébal 
*San Juan Lachao San Juan 


San Pedro Juchatengo 
Trapiche de Santa Ana 
Trapiche de Soledad 


TEOJOMULCO YAITEPEC 
San Lorenzo *Nopala 
Santiago *Cuixtla 
Santiago Minas *Tiltepec 
San Jacinto (Tlacotepec?) *San Gabriel (Mixtepec) 
Santa Maria San Pedro 
*Tlapanalquiahuil *Tamaxcaltepec 


*Yaitepec 


*Zacatepec 


The villages of the two lists that could be ascertained as iden- 
tical are marked with asterisks. 

The system of vowels of the Chatino is very rich. Every vowel 
is pronounced either with a full oral breath or with nasal breath with 
accompanying palato-lingual stricture, which produces a weak nasal 
twang. It closes with a free escape of breath or with a glottal stop. 
Furthermore, the vowels are long and short. It seems that e and o 
are alwaysopen. All these vowels have one of three pitch accents— 
either the low pitch, which is left here without diacritical mark; 
or the raised pitch, which I have indicated by *; or, finally, the 


1 Recuerdos Historicos del Episcopado Oaxaquefio, Oaxaca, 1888. 
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rising pitch, which I have indicated by ~. We have, therefore, a 
system of vowels which may be illustrated by the following scheme: 


on® 
ant 
t nt 


This series has been observed partially for the a, e, 7, 0, u series 
but it is possible that the nasalized a group does not occur. 

Besides these, vowels with whispered intonation occur, which 
are indicated here by superior position. 

The system of consonants is marked by the rarity of labials. 
All voiced stops, particularly in initial position, tend to begin with 
the corresponding voiced nasal. The labial b has been found only 
in the exclusive first person plural pronoun “bare’. Long conso- 


nants (expressed here by :) are quite frequent. 


STOPS Contin. AFFRIC. NASALS TRILL LATERALS 

ed Un 7 
Labials b — — — 
Dentals d t n r l 
Palatized dentals d- t — n l 
Palatals g x 
Labialized palatals gw kw - — _— 
Palatized palatals k x - 

y, w, h 


All the words in my list terminate in vowels. 

The pronominal forms include singular and plural; and in the 
plural, inclusive and exclusive. The personal pronouns are in 
Chatino and Zapotec of Oaxaca. 


CHATINO ZAPOTEC 
I na* na* 
thou lit 
he niikwa" la'we 
we, incl. na ~ la*no | 
we, excl. ™bare’ la*do 
ye wa" la‘to 


they ne*kwa" la*kawe 


== 
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Possessive and predicative forms of the singular and inclusive 
plural are derived from the stem by modifications of the terminal 
vowel. The third person has the low pitch; the second person, 
raised pitch; the first person singular has the vowel nasalized, with 
low pitch; the inclusive, the vowel long and nasalized, with rising 
pitch. The terminal vowel always retains its quality as breathed 
or stopped vowel. The exclusive plural has the vowel long, with 
raised pitch and the ending -wa; the second person plural, the 
vowel long, with deep pitch and the ending -*wa"'; the third person 
plural, the same kind of vowel and the ending -n< 

Che nasalization of the first person changes @ to o". 

The pronouns may be emphasized by repetition of the inde- 
pendent pronoun, following the stem. In this case the exclusive 
takes the ending -re, the third person plural -kwa, thus completing 
the respective pronominal forms. 


Examples of the possessive are the following: 


wile father brother wife heart hand house 
n tt Rul tot R1 
th n“u"'1) (**-q ku naa’ ki 
his (nukw kulyo te-t ya naa” } 
our incl. x-°o"* (na*‘) sti kulyor" yo naa" ki™ 
our excl. x-°6""’wa(re) kulyd'wa’ te-iwa' awa’ naa kiwa' 
their x°6"ne® (kwa) sti'n 2a’ ne kulyd'ne® tg-i'n ya'*ne® naa'kine® 


Examples of verbs are the following: 


sick good strong to sit down to see! to speak to go 
I ig-ilo™ kw" yo" 
thou tg-tld i*kwa" naa’ kwi ya 
he tg-ila” i*kwa”™ naa’ kwi ya 
we incl. ¢*2” tg-ilo” t°kwo" naa" yo" 


we excl. wa tg-tlo’we t*kwa'wa naa'wa kwt'wa yawa 


ye tg-ila’*wa™ t*kwa'*wa"* kwi'*wa™ ya'*wa" 
they tii'ne®’ Swé'ne®  tg-ila’ne t*kwa'ne kwi'*ne ya'ne® 


1 Here a does not change to o 
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There is another form of the possessive, of which the following 
are examples. 


na*yo" mine (my property) ours, incl. 
spt 
nai’ thine na‘i"wa‘ ours, excl. 
his nai" yours 
na‘i™’ ne® theirs 


It will be noticed that the only differences are in the first person 
singular and in the inclusive. 

I have, according to the same type, the following nouns ex- 
pressing parts of the body: 


kwina’*yo™ my meat, my flesh 
kiéo™’ yo" my hair 
my blood 
my bone 
kihityo"" my skin 


This form is evidently identical with that of the object of the 
transitive verb, as is suggested by the following examples: 


koho'i (nukwa’) io” he will kill me §*y°ho’i (nukwa’) id””* he will kill us, incl. 
koho'i (nukwa’)i™“ he will killthee §¢y*ho’i (nukwa’) i*bare’ he will kill us, excl. 
I shall killthee §¢y°ho'i (nukwa’) i“wa’™ he will kill you 


(nukwa’)i™* he will kill him 5¢y*ho’i (nukwa’) i™ne*kwa" he will kill them 


In the two transitive verbs *u’z to have, ho’z to kill, the first 
persons have the first vowel nasalized, not the terminal -. 
In the compound verbs ku®ni’‘ to make some one eat 
t‘ikito”’® my nail is sore, only the termi- 
nal stem is inflected. 
In the verb, classes may be distinguished like those of the 
Zapotec. I found the following prefixes of tenses: 


PRESENT PAST FUTURE (to FuTuURE (to 
go to—) come to —) 
da‘ to do, to be n- : nga- $a- 
tn-o" to make di- ga- ku- 
Fwe' good — ? ka- 


t-ka‘ well gwan ? ? 
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naa 


tn:yo" 


tgila’ 


Some 


prefix ng-: 


CHATINO LANGU2 


weak ga—) 
tired (nt-ga-) 
strong, hard (nt-ga--) 
black — 
dirty — 
heavy — 
high -— 
sick — 
to sleep 
to send nd- 
it is lacking — 
to be seated n- 
to see 4 
to drink nd— 
to hear 
to speak nd — 
to eat nd-— 
to hang nd- 
to tremble nd- 
to die ndi- 
to wish nd-— 
to lie down n= 
to go ? 

to have nd-— 
to kill (see: to die) ? 


adjectives (only 


black 
whice 


ngata’ 


ngate”’ 


4GE OF MEXICO 
ngu- ka- 
gwa ngwa — ka- 
ngwa — ka- 
ngwa — ka - 


ngwa- 


ngwa— - ka- 
? — ka- 
ngwa- ka- 
gway*— Say*- ka- 
gwa-, nga- 
ngu ku- 
? ?, ku- — 
gwa- ku- 
? ?, kRo- — 
? 
gway'— say*— — 
gway'— Say*— 
> > 
? 
£ 
? - ka- 
nkhwi he is dead 
? 
gwan— Sa—, ka- 
y=, (see p. 
y- ? ? 
y- Say*—, ko- 
those designating colors?) have 


ng*a red 
yellow 


ka-, ntgka- 


31) 


the 


The prefix ni‘ga- entered in the preceding list with some ad- 


jectives means “‘to become.” 


VOCABULARY 


all men kiliga’*k-yu‘ 


alligator kwi‘na’ 


animal ni* 


arm, shoulder 


t 
banana x-o*wa’ 


to be nda‘ 


black, 1am mgato** (Zap. 


naga’s) 


blood t‘ne (Zap. rin) 

bone tx-u” (Zap. nji’la) 

boy (Zap. taap*) 

brain ix-kwaki™ 

to break (stick breaks) k*Za‘ 
broom kwa‘ 


brother f**a (see also: sister) 
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ko' 
t " 

kwo" 

tig" 

ha 
la‘ 

tkwa' 

naa” 

na‘ 

kwi 

ku' 

kwi' 

ha‘ 

ka’ ti 

u’i 
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care, take—! n-a*a‘tu’’ to hear na‘ 

Chatino éa*tizyo" heart 

church heavy (Zap. na’ar 

corn, Indian nSkwa* (Zap. ctiuba hen ktz' 

coyote voo’ (borrowed from Zap. ve'u — laying ktu‘tna’ 

deer kwin-o’ (Zap. viji’n — hens ktu‘kiite’ 

to defecate én” high k ‘ 

to die ha‘ house nad” (Zap. ya"; liza* my — 
dirty ku naa'‘ki’ house in which one lives 


dog ciint’* (Zap. viiik' infant kz Zap. vado’° 


to drink o* to kill ho'i see: to die ha‘ (Zay 

ear, my négo" (Zap. dia’ya*, m ru 

to eat ku knife cil borrowed from Spanish 
to make some one eat ku®ni™ to be lacking /‘x-i' 


extended éa, in éal-u’, extended soil, land yi (Zap. yu' 
i.e. country. leaf l:ka* (Zap. 1 
eye, my (ki)lo”’‘ (Zap. lo° to lie down 
face, my /°lo™’* (Zap. lo® light of weight /Sa 
father siz’ to live Ri' 
femal to be lost gus 
female animal ni™ k-e to make tn-o 


finger ciné ya*, i. e., fingers of hand (Zap. male kil 


bikwi'nt) male animals ni** k 
toes cini kiya”, i. e. fingers of foot man ki®yu" (Zap. nigt’u 
fire ki many houses k-i’nda’ nad” 
fish kwila’* (Zap. mbel, velt’) meat kwina’ 
flesh, meat kwina’® (Zap. be'la message, word 
flower (Zap. yi**, Tehuano moon ko® (Zap. veo' 
for ka‘ mouse (Zap. ™bisi’n 
food ca*nt-ku" (see: to eat ku' mouth, my tu*wo"’* (Zap. ru’a® my 
foot (ki)ya’* (Zap. nia” my nail (of finger or toe), my (k7)td”’ 
girl cgwa neck ini” 
to give da‘ no a‘ 
to go a’ nose sivye” (Z ip. c? nt, ci 
good numerals: 
hair, my (ki)Eo"’* (Zap. yit' 1 ska‘ (Zap. for flat objects Zaga 
hair of my head kiZo”’® ke" 2 tkwa‘ (Zap. t-dp*) 
hand ya* (Zap. na’ya*, my —) 3 Stina’ (Zap. éon:*) 
to hang nd°kwi' 4 hakwa’ (Zap. tap‘) 
to have y*u’i, future kaha” . 5 ka*yu’ (Zap. yay”) 
head ké* (Zap. ig-a’* my —) 6 stikwa’ (Zap. cd°p')! 


1¢ is c with medial palatal stricture, resulting in the phonetic impression of a ¢ 


and accompanying medial palatal continuant, as in Mexican x. 


- 
| 


11 titka 
kwa’ 
13 in 
14 tixd 
1S ta*yu Zap. tir 


I¢ t cka’ 
17 u"Ekwa 
1d u"cuna 
I9 


20 kala’ (Zap. kale 


Patricio ti’Eu (first 


svllabl 


CHATINO 


probabls 


pped out on account of rarity 
of labials 
pn le 7 
ssembly of men » u 
embly of women me a 
pineapple &u 
uirie, plain 
property (na*) 4 
titute koe’ 
reverential ni that lady or gentlema 
no” 
to see naa” (Zap. gwe 
to send 
sick tat*i" 
sickness k-éa‘ (Zap. 
sister, my nok™n i. my 


feriaie brother 
to sit *kwa" 
skin (ki)hi’ 
)ha 


sleepiness skala‘ 


snake kwina’’ (Zap. v¢ 


mbe®*nda) 


it 


Tehuano 


LANGUAGE OF MEXICO 


soil (Zap. k-&l-u* land) 


daughter sin:ye"*sk“nad 


male son 


t 


soon b*ra (Spanish ora 


to speak kwt 


to stand ndu” 


Star R 


stick x-ka‘ (Zap. ydg') 


stone ke’ (Zap. 


su r Cam 


sun i (Zap. gubi'% 


Chatin 


to tremble lékwe*"* 

tzopilote cu' 

very ts*a” 

water tia” (Zap. ni’°sa 

weak naa’ ti* (person 
ng™ naa” objects 


well t-ka 
white (7 
wife kul-o" 


af 


wind kwe"é” (Zap. 


to wish ka’ti 
with treate 
wolf kwd 

woman kunad”™ 


yellow 


rga)le™’ (Zap. nigi’Z) 


as noun) 


Zap. ngii'n 


Zap. t‘ng@’na my 


1. 


14 


Z ip. nay a’ 


) 
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7 kati’ (Zap. yaa't ee 
) ka’ (Zap. ya fe- 
10 (Zap. & 
sour 
wilakwi' 
strong /gila’ 
1 (see: stick 
to talk yb lancuaye, 
perhaps from Za* to talk, tinyo’ 
words 
tejon liéu’ 
then 
tired in Zap. njaya 
tongue /S¢ 
tooth /*ya 
)7) 
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Following is a short text with interlinear translation: 


When made God the world he gave to eat to every 
(reverence) 
ni™* €al'u'*, PERO ngul‘x-t’* neki*yu’*. Bra ko™® neki*yu’* 
animal had the world, but wasabsent the man. Then when the man 
(existing in) (Spanish) (Sp. ora) 
ya‘ xkwitne’® Igo'ndio’si‘ k“da’‘n:i nd-ku’* i™ne’®, ndio'si* 
went to speak with God that he should give to eat tothem, God 
(reverence) 

then sent the order that man should eat in this world 


his brothers. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE CLEVELAND MEETING, WITH 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1912 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


HE annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
aa was held at the Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 30, 1912, to January 2, 1913, in affiliation with Section 

H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science and the 
American Folk-Lore Society. In the absence of President Fewkes, Drs 
Dorsey, Wissler, and MacCurdy each presided at the various sessions. 
President Lomax of the Folk-Lore Society was also absent, his place 
being taken by Dr Charles Peabody, who read the presidential address. 


SECTION H 


Members of the sectional committee present: G. T. Ladd, E. L. 
Thorndike, W. V. Bingham, G. G. MacCurdy. 

Officers for the Cleveland meeting were named as follows: Member of 
the Council, Dr Clark Wissler; Member of the General Committee, Dr 
Charles Peabody. Sectional offices were filled by the nomination, and 
election by the General Committee, of Professor W. B. Pillsbury, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as Vice-President for the ensuing year; Professor 
George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University, Secretary, to serve five years; 
and Professor R. S. Woodworth, Columbia University, Member of the 
Sectional Committee, to serve five years. 

The question of a change of name from Section H, Anthropology and 
Psychology, to read ‘‘Section H, Anthropology,” raised at the Washington 
meeting, came up for discussion, and the Sectional Committee recom- 
mended that the name remain unchanged for the present. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Members of the Council present were: G. A. Dorsey, G. G. Mac- 
Curdy, C. Wissler, R. H. Lowie, C. Peabody, E. Sapir, and B. Laufer. 

Report of the Secretary.—There has been no meeting of the Association 
or of the Council since the annual meeting in Washington, the report of 
which was published in the American Anthropologist for January-March, 
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mittee which was held in the office of Dr Clark Wissler, 
Museum of Natural History, New York, October 
Fewkes presiding. 


Members present: Fewkes, MacCurdy, Hyde 


and Goddard; also by invitation the local meml 


Wissler, Lowie, Spinden, Heye, and Pepper 

[he Secretary presented a communication from tl 
committee of the International Congress of Historical Studies, inviting 
our Association to nominate a delegate or delegates 


to attend the 
Congress; and was instructed to 


write to our British members, Miss 
Breton and Mr E. Sidney Hartland, asking if they would be willing to 
serve. 
The Chair appointed a committee of three (with power to add to its 
numbers) to ascertain the best agencies and to suggest what part, if an 


ne 


\ssociation should take in the preparation of a complete Americanist 


to report to the Council. 


nittee. 


Anthropological Bibliography, the committe 
Boas, Hodge, and Lowie constitute this com: 


On motion of Boas it was voted that the Association contribute the 
sum of $25 toward clerical expenses that may be incurred by Mr Marett 
as secretary of the organizing committee of the prospective International 
Congress of the Anthropological Sciences, provided this can be done 
ithout creating a deficit for the year 1912 


Voted that the President call a special meeting of the Council in 1913 


be convened before the first of May. 


GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy, Secreta 
Ihe annual loss by death is a serious one, including as it does Henry 
\. Haynes and W J McGee, The death of A. T. 


1911, but was reported to the Secretary too late for insertion in the last 
report. 


Sinclair occurred in 


Henry W. Haynes died at Boston on February 16, 1912. Professor 
Haynes early became interested in the greater antiquity of man in 
Europe and Egypt as well as hisown country. His important prehistoric 
to the Peabody Museum of 
\rcheology and Ethnology, Cambridge, Mass. 


collections were bequeathed American 


The obituary of W J McGee was published in the last issue of the 
American Anthropologist. 


The annual growth of the Association has been substantial, but not 


so satisfactory as it would be were all our members to codperate by send- 


» 15, 1913 
The President, however, called a meeting of the Executive Com- 
American 


31, 1912, President 


, and Hodge (ex officio), 


mbers of the Council: Boas, 


the organizing 
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ing new names to the Secretary. Applications for membership,' 


twenty- 
eight in number, are herewith submitted for your action, as follows: 
Dr T. Barbour, Theodoor de Booy, C. E. Brown, D. I. Bushnell, Sr, 
A. S. Cale, G. Engerrand, E. C. Erdis, J. S. Faulkner, R. D. Ferron, G. H. 
Fountain, Miss B. Freire-Marreco, Dr A. A. Giesecke, Dr F. A. Glasgow, 
E. Ralston Goldsborough, E. W. Hawkes, P. Henning, W. E. Kane, 
G. S. Mepham, W. H. Miner, Missouri Historical Society, F. Neumann, 
M. Parmelee, A. J. Read, C. Scudder, Jr, Miss C. van Steenwyk, R. F. 
Walker, R. T. Weitlauer, G. F. Will. 

Che Secretary has represented the Association at the annual meeting 
of the American Year Book Corporation, and has been a contributor to 
he Ye Book for two years (1911 and 1912). Although not regularly 

redited as a delegate from this Association to the International Con- 

we 1 


gress of Americanists held in London May 27-June 1, and the Inter- 


national Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology held in 
Geneva, September 9-14, the Secretary atte nded both of these congresses 


and has sent official reports of them to our journal, the American Anthro 


lhe report of the Secretary was acce pted and ordered printed. 
Report of the Treasurer——In the absence of Mr B. T. B. Hyde, 
Treasurer, his report was read by Professor MacCurdy. It was accepted 


iting committee (Wissler and Lowi 


RECEIPTS 
Balance from I9II.... > 306.25 


From Anthropological Society of Washington, for 


American Anthropologist: 
Vol. XII, no. 4 $ 65.79 
Vol. XIII, “ 1 59.97 
66.26 


Vol. XIII, 3 09 
Vol. XIII, “ 4 
Vol. XIV, I 79 
Vol. XIV, “ 2 .76 
Extra copies 61 474.08 


From American Ethnological Society, for American 
1 nthropologist: 
Vol. XIII, no. 3 $ 61.04 
Vol. XIII, “* 4 61.04 
Vol. XIV, I 
Va. may, . 32.16 


Extra copies. . 9.74 200.53 


1 Full addresses are given in the list of members printed elsewhere in this issue. 


and referred to an and ) 
; 
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From American Folk-Lore Society: 

One-half cost of Periodical Literature for 
American Anthropologist and Journal of 
American Folk-Lore for 1911............. 93-67 

Seven-twelfths cost of Current Anthropological 
Literature, published by American Anthro- 
pological Association and American Folk- 


Lore Society, Vol. I, no. 1............ .. 167.45 261.12 
Annual subscriptions to American Anthropologist....... --. 594.69 


Sale of back numbers and extra copies of American Anthro- 


76.17 
Special fund for Editor’s expenses. 1,875.00 
Subscriptions to Current Anthropological Literature......... 27.70 
EXFENDITURES 
For printing, binding, and mailing American Anthro- 
pologist: 

50 Extra Copies of 1910-1911 Vols............... 54.86 
Printing, binding, and mailing Current Anthropo- 

logical Literature: 

133.63 


Found correct: 
CLARK WISSLER, 
RoBert H. Lowte, 


5,083.55 
603.87 


Auditing Committee, 


January I1, 1913. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


Three numbers of Volume 14 of the American Anthropologist, for 
1912, have been published, and the fourth number is in the hands of the 
printers. The completed volume will contain thirty-one general articles, 
in addition to the usual discussion and correspondence, anthropologic 
miscellanea, the proceedings of the American Anthropological Association, 
etc. The aggregate number of pages will be 719. The volume will 
contain thirty-eight plates and sixty-nine figures. 

No parts of the Memoirs have been issued during the year, but it is 
expected that a way may be found to publish at least one number during 
1913, thus completing Volume 2 of this series. 

The editorial work has been made far less arduous than during pre- 
vious years owing to the generosity of our Treasurer, Mr B. T. B. Hyde, 
who, in accordance with his liberal offer to the Association at the Wash- 
ington nieeting, has enabled the editor to employ a proofreader, to bear 
the cost of preparing certain drawings and photographs for illustration, 
and to meet the incidental expenses of the editorial work, such as sta- 
tionery, postage, clerical assistance, expressage, etc., without direct 
charge to the treasury of the Association. 

The editor wishes to express his appreciation of the constant and 
ready aid afforded by his associates, Dr John R. Swanton and Dr Robert 
H. Lowie, which has added so materially to the success of our journal. 

F. W. HopceE, 
Editor 


REPORT OF THE EpiTors OF “‘ CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL LITERATURE’ 


From the time of its foundation at last year’s annual meeting there 
have appeared two numbers of Current Anthropological Literature, repre- 
senting a total of 176 pages. The third issue is in galley proof, and the 
sheets will soon be returned to the printers for paging. 

According to agreement between the two editors appointed at the 
Washington meeting, “ Periodical Literature’’ remained under the super- 
vision of Professor Chamberlain, while the section on Reviews and the 
general management of the new journal were entrusted to Dr Lowie. 
The managing editor wishes to express his appreciation of the help 
repeatedly and ungrudgingly given by Mr F. W. Hodge, whose long 
experience in editorial matters enabled him to give advice on many 
practical difficulties that stood in the way of the success of the new 


publication. 


gI 
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Acknowledgment is also due to the writers of reviews and especially 
to those who have generously sent in voluntary contributions on works 
that had not been received by the editors but were too important to be 
ignored in a review publication. 
Unfortunately the managing editor has not yet succeeded in bringing 
terms reviewers who accept works for review and then do not furnish 
he promised notice, sometimes for years. The editor has followed Dr 
Swanton’s advice and kept a check-list of works sent in. He feels very 
keenly his responsibilities to the publishers and authors who furnish 
books for review, and has in some instances written three times to the 
vould-be reviewers. Nevertheless, there does not seem to be any 
medy beyond that of furnishing double reviews of the same work 
o be written by editors or some one directly under their control 
nd giving a superficial notice that shall satisfy the publisher, and a 
second thoroughgoing account to be penned, if possible, by a specialist 
he field dealt with. The editors invite discussion and advice on this 
portant question and on the suggestion just made. 
So far as the scientific conduct of Current Anthropological Literature 
is concerned, the aim of the editors has been to secure absolutely fair 
nd at the same time fearless expression of opinion on new works from 
e modern scientific point of view. This is especially desirable in a 
relatively new science like anthropology, where the principles of scientific 


ollaborators and need to be cone 


thod have not yet permeated all 


stantly emphasized, not only for the | 


benefit of professional students, 


but also for the large body of outsiders who often enough make note- 


thy contributions but are hampered by the popular fallacies of what 
ai ight be called “folk anthropology,” to expose whi h seems one oO: the 

rthiest aims of Current Anthropological Literature. A specific recom- 
mendation which the managing editor would like to make is that properly 
qualified students should furnish reviews not merely of individual books 
but of the progress made in certain large fields during a certain period, 
say the last two or three years. Such résumés are common in the German 
psychclogical journals, and the articles contributed to the American 
Anthropologist by Professor MacCurdy and dealing with progress in 


Corresponding summaries of what has been achieved in physical anthro- 


ropean archeology indicate the type of contribution here suggested. 


pology, in the wider problems of linguistics, in the study of social organi- 
zation and of the several large ethnographic areas, would do much to 
break down the bulkheads that confine the individual worker under the 


present pressure of specialist work. 
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Finally, a few words should be devoted to the financial side of our 
publication. From an unofficial statement by the Treasurer of the 
American Anthropological Association it would appear that the cost of 


issuing Current Anthropological Literature as a joint publication of the 


\ssociation and the American Folk-Lore Society is considerably greatet 
than the cost of publishing the review and periodical literature section 
of the American Anthropologist and the Journal of American Folk- Lore 
separately. The reason for this difference, however, is not at all clear. 
Taking the last thre¢ years’ issues of the American An 
preceding the foundation of Current Anthropological Literature, we find 
an average yearly output of 765 pages, of which about 164 pages were 
voted to be yk revit ws, lists of new public ations, and periodic al lite ra- 
ture. During the same years the average output of the Journal of 


American Folk- Lore was 470 pages, but as in 1909 Periodical Literature 


s omitted, we can consider only the output for 1910 and 1911, which 
erages 479 pages, and 129 pages for review matter. The total amount 
of this matter in both journals was thus 293 pages. This, however, 
includes material duplicated in both journals by arrangement between 
the two publishing organizations, so that the actual output of original 
material is reduced to 164 pages. The total number of pages in the two 
numbers of Current Anthropological Literature is 176 pages, on which 


basis the annual size would be 352 pages. The difference is thus 188 


pages annually, and it should be noted that had the publication of reviews 


remained under the old system a considerable increase of the space to be 


devoted to reviews would have been imperative. Moreover, the Editor 

ol the Journal of American Folk- Lore has decreased the size of that 

publication by 75 pages in view of the fact that “ Periodical Literature” 
is now provided for in the new joint publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 

RoBerT H. Lowie, 


ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


On motion of Dr Sapir it was voted to appoint a committee to prepare 
a scheme of phonetic representation which will have the official sanction 
of this Association. The Chair appointed Boas (chairman), Sapir, J. P. 
Harrington, Kroeber, and Goddard. 

The Secretary was instructed to prepare a list of names of persons 
eminent in anthropology to be submitted with the view of election to 
honorary membership at the next meeting of the Association. 


At a joint meeting of the American Anthropological Association and 


| 
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the American Folk-Lore Society it was voted to refer two important 
questions to a joint council meeting of the two societies to be held in 
New York before April 1, 1913: (1) the naming of a place for the next 
annual meeting, and (2) whether or not the joint publication, Current 
Anthropological Literature, is to be continued for another year. 

An invitation from James A. Barr, Manager of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, 1915, to hold the annual meeting of our Associa- 
tion in San Francisco during the Exposition, was accepted provisionally 
in that the Association voted to recommend to the next annual meeting 
that a meeting be held in San Francisco in 1915 during the Exposition 
period, the date to be agreed upon later. 

Miss Adela C. Breton was designated as a delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Studies to be held in London, April 3-9, 
1913. 

Drs G. A. Dorsey and Berthold Laufer were appointed to represent 
the American Anthropological Association on the Council of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr Dorsey appointed a Committee on Nominations, consisting of 
G. G. MacCurdy (ex-officio, chairman), C. Wissler, R. H. Lowie, and B. 
Laufer. The report of this committee was accepted, the election resulting 
as follows: 

President: Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University. 

Vice-President, 1913: George B. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania. 

Vice-President, 1914: George A. Dorsey, Field Museum of Natural History. 

Vice-President, 1915: Alexander F. Chamberlain, Clark University. 

Vice-President, 1916: A. L. Kroeber, University of California. 

Secretary: George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. 

Treasurer: B. T. B. Hyde, New York. 

Editor: F. W. Hodge, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Associate Editors: John R. Swanton and Robert H. Lowie. 

Editors of ‘‘ Current Anthropological Literature’: Alexander F. Chamberlain 
and Robert H. Lowie. 

Executive Committee: The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor (ex-officio), 
and W. H. Holmes, Charles Peabody, and Pliny E. Goddard. 

Council: F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, J. W. Fewkes, A. F. Cham- 
berlain, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, G. A. Dorsey, G. G. MacCurdy, B. T. B. 
Hyde, F. W. Hodge (ex-officio); W. C. Mills, H. Montgomery, C. B. Moore, 
W. K. Moorehead; C. Peabody, C. C. Willoughby, P. E. Goddard, T. Michelson 
(1913); Alice C. Fletcher, C. P. Bowditch, S. Culin, R. H. Lowie, C. Wissler, 
C. H. Hawes, E. Sapir, N. C. Nelson (1914); A. E. Jenks, S. A. Barrett, W. Hough, 
A. Hrdlitka, A. L. Kroeber, A. M. Tozzer, F. G. Speck, A. A. Goldenweiser (1915), 
H. I. Smith, G. H. Pepper, W. C. Farabee, J. R. Swanton, G. G. Heye, H. J. 
Spinden, T. T. Waterman, B. Laufer (1916). 
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In the absence of the incoming President, Professor Roland B. Dixon, 
the following committees hold over: 

Committee on Meetings and Program: G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), W. H. 
Holmes, Alice C. Fletcher, R. B. Dixon, A. M. Tozzer, F. W. Hodge, W. C. Mills, 
R. H. Lowie, A. Hrdlitka, E. Sapir. 

Commiitee on Finance: B. T. B. Hyde (chairman), G. G. MacCurdy, W. H. 
Furness, 3d, George G. Heye, Clarence B. Moore, C. P. Bowditch. 

Committee on Publication: The names of the members of this committee ap- 
pear on the third page of the cover of this number of the American Anthropologist. 

Committee on Policy: Alice C. Fletcher (chairman), F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, 
W. H. Holmes, A. L. Kroeber, G. B. Gordon, J. W. Fewkes. 

Committee on American Archeological Nomenclature: C. Peabody (chairman), 
W. K. Moorehead, H. I. Smith, Walter Hough. 

Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities: W.H. Holmes (chair- 
man), E. L. Hewett (secretary), F. W. Putnam, J. W. Fewkes, Alice C. Fletcher, 
F. W. Hodge, G. B. Gordon, G. G. MacCurdy, S. Culin, W. C. Mills, S. Hagar. 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 


The address of the retiring Vice-President of Section H, Professor 
George Trumbull Ladd, on The Study of Man, is printed in Science of 
February 21, 1913. In the absence of President John A. Lomax of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, his address on Stories of an African Prince 
was read by Dr Charles Peabo’;. Some of the important papers read 


at the joint meeting are represented in this report by abstracts: 


The Ceremonial Schemes of Certain Plains Indian Tribes: Clark Wissler 

Anthropology being essentially a science of culture, one of its neces- 
sary concerns is the distribution of cultural traits. In the distribution 
of such traits we have a complex problem one of the first steps in whose 
solution is the description of each culture as found. The next and most 
interesting step is a comparative examination:of these cultures. Were 
cultural traits all objective, this would be fairly simple, as is the case in 
many aspects of material culture; but many important traits are not 
very objective, especially those of a religious, ethical, and social nature. 
When we come to compare religious conceptions of certain Plains tribes, 
we find a peculiar difficulty. First we are struck by the apparent absolute 
differences and the absence of all exact parallels. On closer inspection, 
however, we do find many units or subordinate traits that are exact 
parallels. It became necessary, therefore, to develop methods of handling 
this comparative problem. 


It was noted that some tribes. seem to have definite ceremonial 
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schemes. The particular schemes for the Dakota, Blackfoot, and 
Menominee were outlined and characterized as general patterns accord- 
ing to which almost every ceremony was fashioned. The inference here 
is that if a tribe should take over a new ceremony the tendency would be 
o work it over into the tribal pattern. Examples of such making-over 
of borrowed ceremonies were cited. The suggestion, then, is that in 
the comparative study of these tribal ceremonies, allowance must be 

ide for the deliberate change of pattern and evidences of contact 


racter. 


sought in parallel units of a more detailed cha 


Notes on Eastern Sioux Dances: Robert H. Lowie 


The Santee, Wahpeton, and Sisseton, though differing somewhat 
mong themselves, shared a number of dances with the Plains tribes to 
the west, where these dances are usually practised by military societies. 
\mong the eastern Sioux, however, it is exceedingly difficult to determine 
whether the dances are performed by definite organizations or merely 


by a congregation of membership varying from dance to dance. The idea 


rominent that some one individual, wl s had a corresponding 
vision, must see to the performance of his particular dance, on pain of 


being struck by lightning if he failed. 


{rmor in A rica, a Sinolog cal Cor trio itt nu toan A mierican 


Problem: Berthold Laufer 


The paper is chiefly intended as a contribution to the much-ventilated 


uestion of historical methods applied to ethnology. Plate armor in 


northwestern America and northeastern Asia was hitherto believed to be 
due to contact with Japan, and interpreted as having been made in 
imitation of iron plate armor. From two important passages occurring 
in the Chinese Annals it becomes evident that bone plate-armor existed 
among the Su-shén, a tribe of presumably Tungusian stock, in the first 
centuries of our era, and the conclusion is reached that such armor cannot 
have been made in imitation of Japanese plate-mail, which did not exist 
at that time. Also in China, Siberia, and Korea, iron armor is not very 
ancient and develops almost contemporaneously with bone armor, which, 
however, is older than iron plate armor. It is pointed out that plate 
armor occurred also in western Asia and other ancient culture-groups, 
contrary to previous opinions, so that the problem is not truly historical 
but rather amounts only to a technicaf question. The imitation theory, 


therefore, is highly improbable, and the independent origin of plate armor 


in the North-Pacific culture-group must be maintained. Japan has 


| 
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never had any influence on the latter nor on American cultures, and 
American-Asiatic culture relations and exchanges must be studied in the 
light of the ancient ethnology and archeology of that region,—particularly 
northern Manchuria and Korea,—which remains to be reconstructed in 


the future. 


The Development of Ancestral Images in China: Berthold Laufer 


The object of this paper is to show that the so-called ancestral wooden 
tablets serving at the present time in China for the worship of ancestors 
have developed from a former and very ancient concept of anthropo- 
morphic ancestral images. The present mode of worship is briefly 
described, and the coéxistence of tablets, conventional paper images, 
ind portraits is pointed out. The development of family ancestral 
worship is traced to the times of antiquity and explained as having its 
origin in hero and clan-ancestor worship, in the cult of which stone and 
wooden images were employed. These were, in course of time, trans- 
ferred to the individual family ancestors. After a clear distinction 
between gods and ancestors had been reached, the images were reserved 
for the gods, the conventional tablets for the ancestors who, under the 
influence of the growing democratic tendency of this institution, them- 


selves became more and more conventionalized. 


The Separate Origins of Magic and of Religion: James H. Leuba 

Three types of behavior have been developed by man: 

1. The Mechanical Behavior is the method of dealing with things. 
It implies a quantitative relation between cause and effect. 

2. The Anthropopathic Behavior includes (a) the common relations 
of men and animals with each other, and (b) those of men with unseen 
beings. When these beings are gods, we have Religion. The desired 
results depend upon an agent endowed with intelligence and feeling. 

3. The Magical or Coercitive Mode of Behavior, in which neither 
quantitative nor anthropopathic relations are involved. But Magic 
may be used upon a personal agent. In that case the agent is neither 
prayed to nor conciliated by offerings, but coerced. 

Most of the varieties of Magic may be accounted for by the following 
principles of explanation: 

(a) Playful prohibitions. “If you do this,”’ say our children, “that 
will happen to you.”’ The ‘this’ and ‘that’? have usually no logical 
connection. Playful prohibitions may be taken in earnest and acquire a 


magical significance. 
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(6) Threats of untoward happenings made for the purpose of pre- 


serving things vital to the life and prosperity of the tribe 

(c) The motive which leads people to make vows. 

(d) The spontaneous response of the organism to specific situations. 
The magical dances probably had this origin. 

(e) The deliberate treatment of certain situations according to mag- 
ical principles, for instance, that like produces like. This source of 
magic is, of course, relatively a late one, since it presupposes that a 
principle of magical procedure has been disengaged from magical prac- 
tices. 

With regard to the origin of science, Leuba maintains against Frazer, 
that the ancestor of science is not the magical but the mechanical 
behavior. The essential presupposition of science is that definite and 
constant quantitative relations exist. The clear recognition of that propo- 
sition means, whenever it appears, the death of Magic and the birth of 
Science. This fact indicates the opposition of the magical to the scientific 
attitude.! 


Man end the Glacial Period in Kansas: N. H. Winchell 


The paper describes the topographic features of northeastern Kansas, 
relation of the continental moraine of the Kansan epoch, distribution of 
human stone implements with respect to the moraine and the terraces. 
It specially bears on the patination of the artifacts, as indicative of the 
glacial age of the agent that formed them, calling attention to the similar- 
ity of these specimens to European paleoliths, and enumerating the kinds 
of implements that carry the distinctive patination, pointing out the 
succession of cultural stages that preceded the Neolithic and illustrating 
the contrasts which they present when compared with the Neolithic. 


Evidences of Man’s Great Antiquity: George Grant MacCurdy 


A brief summary of the author’s work in Europe during last season 
and of the most important recent discoveries: the human remains of a 
very early type from Sussex; a Mousterian industry associated with a 
warm fauna (Elephas antiquus, Rhinoceros merckii, Hippopotamus) in the 
low (fourth) valley terrace at Montiéres, near Amiens; Torralba, an old 
camp site near the crest of the Sierra Ministra, Spain, where eolithic 
and paleolithic implements have been found intimately associated with 
the remains of Elephas antiquus (perhaps also Elephas meridionalis), 

; See, for developments, parts 1 and 1 of Leuba’s book, A Psychological Study of 
Religion; its Origin, Function and Future, Macmillan, 1912. 
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Rhinoceros etruscus, Equus stenonis, and two species of deer; the cavern 
of Castillo near Puente Viesgo, Spain, with its twelve relic-bearing 
horizons; Mousterian caves on the Island of Jersey; La Ferrassie, La 
Combe, and Laussel (Dordogne); and the newly discovered cavern of 
Tuc d’Audoubert (Ariége), with its wall engravings and figures of the 
bison modeled in clay. The paper was illustrated by numerous iantern 
slides, chiefly in color. 

The Carayan, Caririan, Chavantean, and Guatoan Linguistic Stocks of 


South America: Alexander F. Chamberlain 


Among the less well-known linguistic stocks of the South American 
Indians are the Carayan, Caririan, Chavantean, and Guatoan, the first 
three of which are entirely, and the last partially, within the area of 
modern Brazil. 

1. Carayan. The present center of the territory of the Carayan 
linguistic stock is on the Rio Araguaya and its affluents in the Goyaz 
country, south central Brazil. The chief “tribes,” or rather local divi- 
sions, of the Caraya are the Chambioa, the Javahé, and the Caraya 
proper, the last consisting of two “hordes,’’ a northern and a southern, 
Our best authorities on the Carayan stock are Coudreau, Ehrenreich, 
von den Steinen, Kissenberth, and F. Krause, the most valuable material 
a long Caray4 vocabulary and one of over 100 words in Javahé) being 
found in Krause’s In den Wildnissen Brasiliens (Leipzig, 1911). Cou- 
dreau, in his Voyage au Tocantins-Araguaya (Paris, 1897), gives a 
Caray4 vocabulary of 380 words. Older vocabularies are given in de 
Castelnau, von Martius, etc. The family name, Carayan, is derived 
from Carayd, an appellation by which these Indians have long been 
known. Krause (p. 187) says that the Caray4 proper call themselves 
“karaja’, karadja, and also kradja.” 

2. Caririan. The territory of the Caririan linguistic stock originally 
included a considerable portion of eastern Brazil, in the provinces of Bahia, 
Pernambuco, and Piauhy, north, south, and west of Rio Sao Francisco. 
These Indians were Christianized in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but at most a few hundreds now survive in the valley of the 
lower Sado Francisco. With the Cariri proper belong also the Sabuyéa, 
who dwelt somewhat farther south. Our chief sources of information 
concerning the Carayan language, besides the older missionaries (Ma- 
miami, de Nantes, et al.), are von der Gabelentz, Galvao, Platzmann 
(who have all republished or edited catechisms and grammars of the 


missionaries), Adam, Ehrenreich, and von den Steinen. A Sabuyd 


= 
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vocabulary of more than 100 words is given by von Martius. The family 
name, Caririan, comes from the appellation of the northern section of this 
stock, which appears variously as Cariri, Cairiri, Cayriry, Kiriri, etc. 
The etymology is unknown. 

3. Chavantean. The territory of the Chavantean linguistic stock lies 
in the region of the upper Parana and lower Parapanema (about 20°s. lat., 


52° w. long.), in Sado Paulo, Matto Grosso, and Parana (Brazil). These 


“‘Chavantes” (v. Ihering seeks to call them ‘‘ Eo-Chavantes’’) are not 
to be confused with the Tapuyan “‘Chavantes,” or ‘‘ Akua,”’ of Goyaz 
and Matto Grosso. The linguistic material of the Chavantean stock 
consists of two short vocabularies by T. M. Borba and F. R. Ewerton- 
Quadros, both of which are reprinted by Prof. H. von Ihering, our chief 
authority, in The Anthropology of the State of S. Paulo, Brazil (2d ed., 
S. Paulo, 1906). The family name, Chavantean, comes from “ Cha- 
vantes’’ (the etymology of the word is uncertain), a term applied to 
several Indian peoples of this region. 

4. Guatoan. The territory of the Guatoan linguistic stock includes 
part of the northern Chaco and the region about the confluence of the 
Paraguay and the Sado Lourengo, particularly the country about Lakes 
Gaiba and Uberabé. The Gaiba have been visited and described by 
Kowslowsky (1894), Monoyer (1905), Schmidt (1900-1901 and 1910). 
Our chief authority is M. Schmidt, whose interesting book, Jndianer- 
studien in Zentralbrasilien (Berlin, 1905), contains a section on word- 
formation, a long classified vocabulary, some sentences, etc. An older 
vocabulary of 160 words is reproduced in von Martius from de Castelnau. 
Schmidt's résumé of his expedition of 1910 is to be found in Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie for 1912. The family name, Guatoan, comes from Guaté 
(Vuaté, Quaté, etc.), the name by which these Indians have long been 
known. No satisfactory etymology is on record. 


Material Relating to Californian Indians in E, Teza’s Saggi Inediti di 
Lingue Americane (Pisa, 1868): Alexander F. Chamberlain 


Professor Emilio Teza’s Saggi Inediti di Lingue Americane' is so 
largely taken up with the consideration of South American Indian 
languages that the material therein relating to certain Indian peoples of 
North America seems to have been rather overlooked. Pilling, who, in 
his Proof Sheets,’ cites Teza, observes (p. 754): “‘ Mainly devoted to South 

1 Saggi Inediti di Lingue Americane. Apfunti Bibliografici. In Pisa. Dalla 
Tipografia Nistri . . . MDCCCLXVIII (pp. 91). 

2 Proof Sheets of a Bibliography of the Languages of the North American Indians, 


Washington, 1885. 
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American languages; but contains a brief discussion and a few examples 
of Algonkin and Iroquois, pp. 14-22. Our Father in Tarasco, pp. 60-62.”’ 
Through the courtesy of the Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Chamberlain has been enabled to consult the copy of Teza belonging to 
the Brinton collection, once the personal property of that great American- 
ist. A colophon informs us that ‘‘the ‘Appunti’ were published in the 
Annali della Universita di Pisa, MDCCCLXVIII, Vol. X,” and that 
“of this edition in octavo, to which has been added an Appendix, only 
LXX copies were printed, and they are not for sale.” It is the ‘ Appen- 


dice,” occupying pages 77-91 (pages 77 and 78 are blank) of the octavo 
edition of 1868 that interests us here, for it contains ethnological and 
linguistic information concerning some of the Indian tribes of California. 


On pages 80-86, under the heading “‘ Balli de’ Californesi,”’ is printed the 
Spanish text of an account by “P. Jak”’ of ball-games and dances of 
certain Californian Indians. Those mentioned are: ‘“‘ Jumos, apaches, 
dieguinos christianos, sanluisenos, que somos nosotros, sanjuanenos, 
gabrielenos, fernandionos; y los de Monte Rey.’’ The Luisefios are said 
to play well the ball-game of wauquis. One game is termed general, and 
“‘nostros llamamos tannis, bailar, o mejor dar patadas.”’ On pages 81-84, 
84-85, 85-86, are given, respectively, descriptions of the “ Primer baile,” 
“Segundo baile,’’ “‘Tercero baile.” A number of Indian words are 
scattered through these descriptions. On pages 87-91 are given the 
native texts and Spanish versions of ‘Versi Californesi,’’ two poems 
composed by P. Jak in the Indian language (the translations are also 
by him). The dialect represented is probably Luisejio. 

Pages 22-30 of the Saggi Inediti are also concerned with Californian 
Indian languages, and on pages 24-26 P. Jak discusses the grammar of 
Luisefio. On page 23 we are informed that P. Jak had composed a 
Prima lingue Californiensis rudimenta of about 50 pages, and containing 
‘a little of everything.”” ‘The chief source of information was ‘‘a 
Californian of S. Luis, converted to Christianity,’’ and the thing was 
done “‘to please Cardinal Mezzofanti.’’ Teza’s whole book, of course, 


owes its existence to Mezzofanti’s linguistic collections. 


A Note on Child-Invention: Alexander F. Chamberlain 


That invention (conscious or unconscious) by children, with subse- 
quent adoption by adults of the community, has played a not unimportant 
réle sometimes in the development of human culture is a theory known 
in ethnological literature, especially in connection with the evolution of 
language (von Martius, Peschel, Farrar, Newell, Hale, Krauss, Sartori, 
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Lasch, et al.). The inventiveness of children in plays and games has also 
had some influence on primitive society and even on its civilized suc- 
‘ 


‘ child- 
invention.” Seldom, however, is one fortunate enough to be present 


cessors. Chamberlain has already discussed some aspects of 


when such an addition to the stock of human knowledge is actually being 
made. The chronicling of such events by travelers and ethnologists 
among the more or less primitive peoples still in existence is a matter of 
interest to the historian of human civilization. A curious example of 


“‘child-invention” is reported by A. de Calonne Beaufaict, in his recent 
book of African studies,? in writing about the people of the islands of the 
Uelé, above the Mokwangu rapids, in the northern Congo country. 

After calling attention to the fact that the mentality of these Bakango 
negroes is not at all of such a stagnant and passive sort, as, for example, 
M. Goffin attributes to them in his Pécheries et Poissons du Congo, by 
virtue of which they “must be incapable of taking advantage of and 
permanently acquiring for themselves the thousand and one little 
accidental inventions, which, in normal times, pass unnoticed, but to 
which every critical period gives a special value,’”’ and stating that he 
has often had the opportunity to observe just such cultural acquisitions, 
the author says (p. 56, footnote): 

“‘One of the most amusing was the invention by a young Mobengé of a bolas 
to catch fowl. He was gravely imitating angling, with a stick and a liana, to 
which was attached a corn-ear serving for a fish. One of his brothers came run- 
ning along, in pursuit of the fowl that had to be safely shut up away from the 
little carnivora. The boy held out his stick, to cut off the retreat of the frightened 
fowl, which got entangled in the Jiana, fell down, and was captured. Put into 
good humor by this grotesque accident, the inventor made a second successful 
attempt. The next evening, the family were supplied with the apparatus; and 
my boys imitated it. And, perhaps, in a few years, some descriptive ethnologist 
will report that the Mobengé used the bolas, and, from that fact, will infer some 
ethnological theory as to the origin of the tribe.”’ 

This example is of more than ordinary interest, since it involves not 


merely “‘child-invention,” but likewise transference from one form of 


culture-activity to another—from fishing to bird-catching. 


Description of the Tsantsa: H. Newell Wardle 


A macroscopic description of one of the rare mummified heads of 
the Jibaros of Ecuador, with considerable detail as to color, form, size, 
and ornamentation, together with the weave of the suspension cord.? 

1 See The Child and Childhood in Folk-Thought (N. Y., 1896), pp. 249-269 and 
273-275. 

2 Etudes Bakango (Liége, 1912). See p. 56, and footnote. 

3 To be printed in Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
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The Principles of Limited Possibilities in Ethnology: A. A. Goldenweiser 


In the present state of ethnological inquiry the reality of convergent 
developments can no longer be doubted. The actual demonstration of 
such convergence on general theoretical grounds therefore seems highly 
desirable. 

The principle of limited possibilities implies that whereas the origins 
of cultural processes are innumerable, the processes soon become reduced 
to a relatively smaller number of types, while the relatively stable 
products of these processes are strictly limited in number owing to the 
play of certain objective and psychological factors. If that be so, there 
must be convergence. The principle of limited possibilities is thus con- 


stituted an a priori argument for convergent development.' 


Three Forms of the Human Nose: Robert Bennett Bean 


The three most distinct forms of the human nose appear character- 
istically in different parts of the earth, and the forms are clearly geo- 
graphical, evolutional, and developmental. The first of the three is the 
underdeveloped nose resembling that of the infant, and this form has been 
called by Dr Bean the hypo-phylo-morph; the second is a massive nose, 
the meso-phylo-morph; and the third is the thin, long, narrow nose, the 
hyper-phylo-morph. 

The hypo-phylo-morph nose is flat, broad, and short, with flat 
depressed bridge, upturned tip, and the nostrils open forward rather than 
downward. The nostrils flare and are wide open, and the extremity of 
the nose is uplifted or tilted back so that an instrument may be inserted 
horizontally along the floor of the nasal fossa without interference by 
the ale. The nasal ridge, or the bridge of the nose, is flat, because the 
nasal bones do not form a steep roof over the nasal passages by their 
apposition along the median line. The articulation of the nasal bones 
with the frontal bone is a gentle curve and not an abrupt transition. 
The supraorbital ridges and glabella are not prominent, nor the frontal 
sinuses large in association with this form of nose, but the cheeks are 
full, and the eyes prominent, therefore the front of the entire face is 
somewhat flat, although the lips project from a small mouth. The 
hypo-phylo-morph nose is essentially the nose of the infant. 

The hypo-phylo-morph nose is found especially among the Malays 
and Negritos as they exist today in the Malay peninsula, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, and the Philippine archipelago, as well as among the 
Pigmies, Bushmen, and Hottentots of Africa. It is also found in a 


1 The paper will appear in full in Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1913. 
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modified form in Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Tonkin, Annam, in India, 
China, Japan, Mongolia, and among the true Negroes of Africa and 
America. The form dwindles away through Siberia, Lapland, Finland, 
and Russia into Europe, where the hyper-phylo-morph nose appears. 
The form also dwindles away through the Eskimos and Indians of the 
Americas, among the Polynesians and the other inhabitants of the Pacific 
islands, and among the pseudo-negroes of north and east Africa, in all of 
which peoples the meso-phylo-morph nose appears. It is most emphatic 
among the women of all the countries where it appears, but is also to be 
seen among the men. 

The meso-phylo-morph nose is massive, long and broad, not very 
high, with apparently depressed root due to overhanging brows and 
glabella; it has a straight bridge, and nostrils that open downward and 
slightly forward. The outlines of the nose are usually straight. Looked 
at from in front the lines of contact of the nose with the face on each side 
are straight, and slant away widely from the inner angles of the eyes to 
the ale of the nose. Looked at from the side the bridge of the nose is 
straight or very slightly aquiline from root to tip, and the lower border 
(base) of the nose is straight from a point just over the akanthion to the 
tip of the nose, although sometimes the tip may dip below this straight 
line. This line is not long in relation to the breadth of the nose, but it is 
absolutely as long as the same line in the hyper-phylo-morph nose, and 
may even be longer when the nose is unusually large. The nose looks 
flat, due to its great breadth, when it is actually a high nose. The ale 
flare little, although the apertures of the nostrils are large, owing to the 
great width of the nose. The nasal bones form a more acute angle at 
their apposition than in the hypo-phylo-morph nose, and they pass 
abruptly above into the frontal bone, where the overhanging brows and 
glabella give the root of the nose a depressed appearance. The malar 
and zygomatic bones are large and project, and the jaws are prominent 
both in front and at the sides of the face. The orbits are large, the bony 
sinuses about the nose are of great size, and the lips are thick. The 
result is that the whole face is large, and the nose conforms with its 
surroundings. 

The distribution of the primary forms of the meso-phylo-morph nose 
centers among the inhabitants of the Deccan and Ceylon, among the 
Polynesians, and the inland tribes of the Philippine islands, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes, and it assumes its most exaggerated form 
among the Tasmanians, Australians, Melanesians, pure Negritos, and 


true Negroes. The form exists somewhat modified among the peoples 
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who have the hypo-phylo-morph nose, and is especially emphatic among 
the men, although it appears among the women. It fades away through 
northern Asia, in central Europe, through southern Asia toward the 
Mediterranean basin, and in eastern and northern Africa, at all of which 
points it merges into the nose of the hyper-phylo-morph. 

The hyper-phylo-morph nose is long, high, and narrow, with high 
root, bridge, and tip; the nostrils flare but little, and open almost directly 
downward. The nostrils may even open somewhat backward in the 
exaggerated forms, as in the Jew, for instance. The nose appears 
Drominent and may seem larger than it really is, inasmuch as the jaws 
are not prognathous, and the brows and glabella do not overhang the nose; 
the forehead and chin may even recede, leaving the nose projecting 
from the middle of the face. The nose may be retroussé, straight, 
sinuous, or aquiline. The retroussé, seen chiefly among women, is the 
underdeveloped, whereas the aquiline, seen chiefly among men, is the 
exaggerated form of the hyper-phylo-morph nose. Associated with this 
form of nose is the long, narrow face, and the long, high, narrow head. 
The distance from the external auditory meatus to the tip of the nose is 
greater in this form than in either of the others, and this projection of 
the nose to a pointed tip in association with the high, narrow forehead 
and pointed chin gives the characteristic appearance called by the Austra- 
lians in derision, “the hatchet-faced Englishman.” 

The most representative types of the hyper-phylo-morph nose in its 
primary form are found in northern Europe, Great Britain, and America 
among the tall blond Nordics, and this form of nose has been modified 
around the Mediterranean, where it is extremely fine and thin. Its most 
exaggerated forms are to be seen among the Jews, Arabs, and Gypsies. 
It is found more or less modified in Asia and Africa along the course of 
four streams of infiltration. The most intense forms (the most perfect) 
are in southern Asia and northern Africa, the least intense in northern 
Asia and eastern Africa. The American Indians present - hyper-phylo- 
morph nose of an intermediate form between that of the extreme meso- 
phylo-morph and the primary hyper-phylo-morph. The characteristic 
hyper-phylo-morph nose dwindles in purity and frequency through 
southern Asia and northward through the hearts of the large islands 
of the Pacific among the inland tribes, except among the Tasmanians, 
Australians, and Melanesians, to the inland tribes of the Philippine 
islands, and eastward into Polynesia; through northern Asia into China 
and Japan, where in the latter place the nose is similar to that of the 
Mediterranean peoples; through northern Africa into the Sudan to the 
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Guinea coast; and through eastern Africa to the Congo and along the 
south and east coasts up to the Guinea coast and the Congo again. The 
peoples who have this form of nose in greatest purity may be enumerated 
as follows: Danes and Scandinavians, North Germans, British, American 
whites in the United States and Canada, Spanish, Portuguese, some 
southern French and Italians, Greeks, Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Gypsies. 
Those peoples among whom modified, yet fairly typical, forms are fre- 
quent are: East Indians, Iranians and Turanians, North and East 
Africans, Europeans other than those previously mentioned, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Tibetans, Polynesians and Micronesians, and the inland 
tribes of the great islands of the Pacific, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, 
and the Philippines. 

The three forms of the nose may appear pure among any people, and 
in differentiating the three forms in any locality the terms hypo-onto- 
morph, meso-onto-morph, and hyper-onto-morph, are used because in 
every individual it may not be clear that the form of the nose is due to 
evolution—it may be developmental. The -onto-morph noses are not 
so strikingly different as the -phylo-morph forms, but in any case the 
hypo-onto-morph resembles the hypo-phylo-morph, the meso-onto- 
morph resembles the meso-phylo-morph, and the hyper-onto-morph 
resembles the hyper-phylo-morph. 


The Nose of the Jew and the Quadratus Labii Superioris Muscle: Robert 
Bennett Bean 


The peculiar position of the Jew for centuries may account for the 
origin cf the Jewish nose. The shape of the nose depends upon inherent 
and extraneous influences. The latter do not concern us at present. 
Of the inherent influences, alterations in the bones of the head and face 
cause changes in the shape of the nose; increased vascularization of the 
nasal mucus membrane and the erectile tissues of the nose, as in con- 
tinued excessive sexual indulgence, may alter the shape of the nose; and 
the muscles attached to the nose may change its form. 

The quadratus labii superioris muscle has four parts, all of which 
center around the ale of the nose and the base of the upper lip, and from 
there they radiate toward the eyes in the shape of an imperfect fan. 
The two extremities of the fan are attached, the one at the root of the 
nose, the other to the ventral surface of the malar bone. The part of 
the quadratus muscle attached to the nose is called the angular head, 
which has two slips, one rising from the nasal bone and inserting into 


the cartilage and tissues about the ala of the nose; the other rising from 
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the upper part of the nasal process of the maxilla near the inner canthus 
of the eye and inserting into the skin and fascia at the base of the upper 
lip midway between the center and the side of the mouth. The angular 
head has been called the levator labii superioris et aleque nasi muscle, a 
term that expresses its action. The muscle slips pull the ala of the 
nose upward and backward, depress the extremity of the nose, and help 
to elevate the upper lip and deepen the naso-labial groove. The two 
remaining portions of the quadratus muscle are called the levator labii 
superioris and the zygomaticus minor, which form the infraorbital and 
zygomatic heads, respectively. They rise from the maxilla and malar 
bone beneath the orbicular muscle and are inserted into the skin and 
fleshy part of the upper lip near the corner of the mouth. They pull 
the upper lip upward and backward and deepen the naso-labial groove. 
Deepening of this groove gives an expression of sadness, which is intensi- 
fied by sorrow or grief. Assisted by the great zygomatic muscle and the 
caninus, the quadratus draws the tissues covering the chin upward and 
backward, pulls the corner of the mouth in the same direction and deepens 
the naso-labial groove. This sharpens the chin and makes it appear to 
tilt upward in the form of a beak. The depression of the point of the nose 
tilts this member downward and gives it the appearance of an inverted 
beak. The mouth is at the same time drawn back, and the double beak 
becomes more emphatic. 

The quadratus muscle is said to produce expressions of the face that 
indicate a great variety of emotions, all of which may be grouped as 
related to indignation. It is essentially the muscle of disgust, contempt, 
and disdain, which lead to scorn, acknowledging guilt. Discontent fol- 
lows, with a snarl, sneer, and defiance; after which come bitterness, and 
a menacing attitude, with pride. Indignation, anger, rage, and hatred 
rapidly succeed one another. This complex of emotions may be super- 
seded by sadness, grief, or sorrow. That one small muscle group can 
express sO many emotions is almost inconceivable, but on intimate 
analysis the nineteen words used to enumerate the emotions expressed 
by the quadratus muscle are related, or proceed the one from the other 
in natural sequence. 

The expression of the Jew is that which would result from very strong 
contraction of the quadratus muscle. The nose is depressed, and this is 
so marked that often an obtuse angle is made at the junction of the carti- 
lage and nasal bones, which leaves the cartilage slanting very little and 
at times vertical. The nose of the Jew is large, and the depression of the 
tip increases the prominence of the bridge and adds to its apparent size. 
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The ala looks pulled upward and backward, a furrow is seen around the 
ala, and the naso-labial groove is deep. The upper lip and the corner of 
the mouth appear pulled upward and backward, and the tissues of the 
chin are drawn, giving the beaked look. This characteristic is not well 
marked on all Jews, being more emphatic on some than on others; it is 
also to be seen on those who are not Jews, but it is more pronounced on 
Jews than on other peoples, and that it is a Jewish feature cannot be 
doubted. Having become a recognizable characteristic, it was. used in 
sexual selection. Those who showed it most strongly would be selected 
in marriage by the most orthodox, and would transmit a natural endow- 
ment to their offspring. Those who gave less evidence of it might marry 
outside of the race. In this way the feature became fixed, and it is as 
much an inheritance as any other characteristic. The peculiar position 
of the Jew for centuries may account for the origin of the Jewish nose. 
The papers read by title were: 


Abnormal Types of Speech in Nootka: Edward Sapir. (To be published by 
the Geological Survey of Canada.) 

Paiute and Nakuatl: A Study in Uto-Aztekan: Edward Sapir. (To appear 
in the Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris.) 

The Individual Totem Among the Interior Salish: C. M. Barbeau. 

Some Comparative Aspects of the Wyandot Language: C. M. Barbeau. 

Magical and Religious Factors in the Development of the Human Will: Felix 
Krueger. 

Fallacious Estimates of Prehistoric Time: G. Frederick Wright. 

The Father and Son Combai in British Balladry: Phillips Barry. 

Social Organization of the Menominee: Alanson Skinner. 

An Archeological Survey of New Jersey: Alanson Skinner. 

Pigmentation and Longevity: William C. Farabee. 

Numeral Systems of Campa and Pano: William C. Farabee. 

The Japanese New Year: Mock Joya. 

What is the American View of Tolemism? Charles Hill-Tout. 

Preliminary Report on Excavations in Southern France: Charles Peabody. 
(Dr Peabody preferred to give his time to the reading of Dr Lomax’s Presidential 


address; his own paper will appear in a forthcoming issue of this journal.) 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


I. THE INTERMARRIAGE REGULATION OF THE ARUNTA AND 
THE URABUNNA 


Tue Urabunna, living immediately to the south and contiguous 
with the Arunta of central Australia, are supposed by some writers to 
represent in their social organization a more primitive condition than 
that of their neighbors to the north. One argument is that advocated 
by Spencer and Gillen, who believe that the increasing simplicity of the 
marriage classes as we pass from the Arunta southward represent an 
influence that has not yet affected the Urabuana. Their reasons are, 
partly, the borrowing of names from the north—which may or may not 
have occurred—and, no doubt in large part the implied acceptance of 
an hypothesis that the development has proceeded from less to more 
complex. Of course, such complexity need not and may not actually 
represent advance either culturally or historically. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, with further advance should come further subdivision—from 
eight to sixteen, from sixteen to thirty-two sub-classes, and so on. 
In fact, why posit a limit? Here, as elsewhere, advance may be from 
complex to simple and not vice versa. 

Durkheim! attempts to show that the present social arrangement 
of the Arunta prove them to have been matrilineal, the rule of descent 
still prevailing among the Urabunna. Since progress is (with almost 
no exception) from matrilineal to patrilineal, the Arunta may be taken 
as having passed beyond the social stage represented by the Urabunna. 
He summarizes his arguments under four heads, and we shall answer 
each in turn as it occurs. 

(1) The traditions of the tribe point to a time when women played 
a much more important réle in tribal affairs, participating in initiation 
ceremonies, instituting rites, and founding totemic groups.’ 

Answer: The implied assumption that matrilineal descent is more or 
less synonymous with matriarchal rule is false and wholly unwarranted 

1In L’'Année Sociologique, v, Sur le Totémisme. 

2 Spencer and Gillen entertain a similar view as to the value of the myths. See. 
for example, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 195-196. 
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by ethnological facts. Even granting this implied assumption, the his- 
torical value of events portrayed in Australian myths is highly dubious. 
Why single out these particular ones as representing the truth? 

2) The father and the mother have, respectively, different names 
for their children, the father referring to them as allira, and the mother 
as umba. The Dieyeries, Kolor-Kurndits, Mopor-Kurndits of south- 
eastern Australia, which have female descent, have similar separate 
names; the Kurnai, Narringeri, Turra, with male descent, hold to no 
such distinction. 

Answer: The explanation that Durkheim offers, namely, that this 
double naming points to a time when the husband went over to the clan 
of the mother, though only at intervals, and for more or less prolonged 
periods, can scarcely be applied here, since it is not proven that the class 
systems grew out of such supposedly previous conditions. The explana- 
tion is more simple: the father uses toward his child the term which all 
his tribal class-brothers use toward it, and the mother uses the same 
word when speaking of her own child as all her tribal class-sisters use 
when speaking of it. Umba applies not only to her own child but 
equally to any child of any of her tribal class-sisters. In the social 
organization, the mother and the father stand in different relationship 
to the child, and it is merely this class relationship that is involved in 
the use of different words by the two parents when referring to the 
child. This can occur equally well in a patrilineal as in a matrilineal 
system of descent. It does indeed occur in both, as the instances adduced 
by Durkheim show. As many instances (take, for example, the tribes 
of the north central area) can be adduced to disprove as he has 
gathered to prove his supposition. But multiplicity of examples can 
never merely by virtue of their numbers be taken as satisfactory evidence 
of the truth of a supposition. 

(3) The husband is, all his life, under certain obligations to supply 
food to the relatives of his wife. The portions of the chase go to (1) his 
father-in-law, (2) himself, wife, and children, (3) his wife’s brothers’ 
children, (4) his mother-in-law, (5) father of his mother-in-law, (6) sisters 
of his mother-in-law’s father. Nor is he allowed to eat the flesh of an 
animal caught, killed, or touched by any of the above mentioned people. 
These obligations to the wife and relations of the wife, Durkheim argues, 
point to previous matriarchal conditions when they could be demanded 
of the man. , 


Answer: This shows, as Spencer and Gillen poin: out,! a condition 


1 Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
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in which the husband is under certain obligations to the group to which 

his wife belongs. They do not, by any means, in themselves justify the 

supposition that matriarchy or matrilineal descent prevailed. 

The regulation seems to amount to this: After provision for the old, 
who usually get the choice morsels, comes provision for the wife and 
children who are now of his phratry and complementary sub-class. 
Next come the children of the brothers of his wife who, under the pre- 
vailing paternal system of descent, are of her phratry and complementary 
sub-class, but under a maternal system of descent would be of the 
phratry of the husband. Moreover, while by the present patrilineal 
descent, the father of his mother-in-law is of the husband’s phratry, if 
maternal descent prevailed he would also be of the husband’s phratry; 
hence no rights of the wife under a maternal system of descent could 
explain this obligation to provide for the father of one’s mother-in-law. 
To make this plain: If a male of B phratry marries a female of A phratry, 
by paternal descent the wife’s mother is of the husband’s phratry B, 
and the father of the wife’s mother is likewise a B man. In maternal 
descent the wife’s mother is of A, and her father is of B. The sisters of 
the mother-in-law’s father belong to the same phratry as the mother- 
in-law’s father himself; that is, by either paternal or maternal descent 
they are of the husband’s phratry. The father-in-law is of the wife's 
phratry by the existing paternal descent, but by maternal descent would 
be of the phratry of the husband. So that only in the case of the mother- 
in-law who is of the wife’s phratry by maternal descent and of the 
husband’s phratry by paternal descent do we have a fitting of the facts 
to the theory. This one correspondence out of the six chosen cases 
might, it seems, be a mere chance one or have some other explanation; 
especially since in at least two instances, that of the father-in-law and 
of the wife’s brothers’ children, the facts flatly contradict Durkheim's 
view and cannot be brought into harmony with it. 

(4) ‘‘ Mais voici une preuve encore plus decisive:’’ the arrangement 
of the classes with respect to intertribal marriages shows the previous 
existence of matrilineal descent. 

In the accompanying diagram, I represents the organization of the 
Arunta for marriages within the tribe, or with tribes having patrilineal 
descent; II shows the arrangement of classes for marriages with the 
Urabunna, where matrilineal descent prevails. Here, it will be seen, 
we have the classes arranged as they would be under matrilineal descent, 
thus showing, Durkheim infers, that the Arunta were previously matri- 
lineal. 
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I II 
{ Kumara Kumara } Ki E 
>» = Kirarawa 
{ Purula Panunga } 
{ Bulthara Bulthara ) : 
Panunga Purula jf Mathurie 


By this arrangement, if a Kumara man marries a Urabunna woman 
he must take one from the Mathurie phratry and she will be treated as 
belonging to the Bulthara class, which is the one with which a Kumara 
has the right to assume marital relations, the children being Mathurie 
as regards the mother and Purula as regards the father. Similarly, if an 
Arunta man goes over to the Urabunna, and be, for example, a Bulthara, 
he will be treated as belonging to the Mathurie phratry and must marry 
a woman of the Kirarawa phratry, his children being Kirarawa counted 
by the Urabunna system of descent, and Purula as counted by the 
Arunta system. 

The fact that this arrangement is reciprocal and is employed by both 
tribes alike suggests a similar reason for its adoption in each case. The 
reason may be found in the fact that it preserves for each tribe its own 
prevailing system of descent and does not violate the marriage system of the 
reciprocal tribe. In no other way than that adopted could this result 
be achieved. 

A glance at the above diagram will make this clear. Suppose the 
classes of the Arunta were arranged as under I, that is, as they are 
normally, for marriage relations with the Urabunna. Then a man 
of A must marry in the Mathurie phratry and his children will be B if 
we count by Urabunna descent, and will be Kirarawa if we count by 
Arunta descent, the children going to the complementary sub-class of 
the father. But to count them as B is a violation of the Arunta rules of 
descent, while to count them as Kirarawa is a violation of the Urabunna 
rule, which requires that the children belong to the same phratry as the 
mother. Hence, to suit both tribal regulations the child of a Kumara- 
Mathurie marriage must be both Purula and Mathurie; this is what we 
have in II, the actual system of relationship that is used. Again, the 
children of a Purula man by Arunta descent belong to Kumara, the com- 
plementary class in the father’s phratry. But a Purula man has already 
been assigned to the Mathurie phratry of the Urabunna. Hence he 
must marry a Kirarawa woman and his children will be both Kirarawa 
and Kumara, thus preserving the rules of descent of both tribes. 

If this arrangement were not adopted, one or other of the rules of 


A 
B 
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descent must break down. As it is, the proper respective descent 
counted in both tribes can be kept generation after generation, so that 
no amount of intermarriage will violate either of these rules of descent, 
which without this arrangement could not possibly be kept intact. 
Therefore, if the descendants of such an intertribal marriage should 
at any time return to the other tribe they can at once be assigned to their 
proper class and phratry with as much ease and accuracy as though they 
had never left it. 

The same holds true when Urabunna men marry Arunta women. 
For example, a Mathurie man marries a Kumara woman, their children 
are Kirarawa-Panunga, matrilineal for the Urabunna, patrilineal for 
the Arunta. But the present working scheme would not apply to matrilineal 
descent among the Arunta. For example, if the Arunta were matrilineal 
when a Mathurie man marries a Kumara woman the children should be 
Purula- Kirarawa to suit both systems of matrilineal descent. This, 
however, is not what happens. Hence, it seems that the present arrange- 
ment could not have arisen out of a previous matrilineal descent among 
the Arunta, since such an arrangement as we now find would not be 
consonant with it. No change would be necessary where both tribes 
had the same system of descent. 

The simple and sufficient explanation for this reciprocal arrangement 
seems to be that it suits the social system of both the Arunta and the 
Urabunna, whereas no other arrangement possibly could. Nor does it 
seem improbable that the natives are capable of making an arrangement 
of this kind to suit their common needs. In both of these tribes the 
class of a stranger is carefully determined by the old men, and in every 
instance the attempt is made to determine his class in such a way as to 
suit the prevailing social system in the new tribal domicile. Nor is this 
arrangement peculiar to these two tribes. Between the Wakelbura 
and the tribe at the Annandale river we find a marriage arrangement 
similar to that outlined above: the classes are so arranged as to bring 
out descent in the male line in the Annandale tribe where patrilineal 
descent prevails, and descent in the female lines in the Wakelbura tribe, 
which is matrilineal.1 The Arunta-Urabunna arrangement is, therefore, 
not an anomaly, neither is there any reason to suppose it above the 
ability of the natives to arrange. Indeed, it seems quite probable that 
we create whatever difficulty there is in the situation and that we do so 
simply because we choose to approach it solely through our categories 
without even attempting to see things from the natives’ point of 


1 Howitt, Native Tribes of South Eastern Australia, chapter on Social Organization, 
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view. In reality the new arrangement represents no effort at all. Each 
man and woman preserves in his children the proper class regulation; 
this is as simple in intertribal marriage as in tribal marriage, the 
child merely getting an additional class or phratry name fron one 
parent. This involves no difficulty for parent, child, or tribe. It is 
actually as simple as Mary Jones becoming Mary Jones Smith when she 
gets married. 

Perhaps, after all, Australia is not one of those areas where matri- 
lineal descent has been followed by patrilineal. Should we not remain 
open-minded and make our inductions impartially from a study of all 
of the evidence, rather than hunt, sometimes too eagerly, for the facts 
that can be made to fit our theory? It were well to remember the 
warning given by Howitt many years ago: The class systems of relation- 
ship form a progressive series, he says, but the “progression is not on 
all fours with the advanced status of the tribe. . . . It does not prove 
on examination that the most advanced system of relationship is used 
by the most socially advanced tribe. The general result is so, but cases 
occur where a tribe will be found which has lost its class-system, which 
has only traces of the sexual license of the Dieri, and which has individual 
marriage completely established with descent through the male line, 
but which yet uses a system of relationship which is one of the most 
simple and archaic type.’”! 

Note.—Durkheim’s subsequent treatment of Australian data, both 
in the later numbers of L’ Année Sociologique and in his more recent Les 
Formes Elémentaires de la Vie Religieusele Systeme Totémique en Australie 


(1912), suggests no dissatisfaction with his former solution. 


Il. THe TOTEM-CENTERS AND SOME PossIBLE RELATIONSHIPS 

Writers on Australian sociology have generally looked upon the 
totem centers of the Central tribes as peculiar to that area and without 
analogues in all the rest of the continent. To the writer it seems that 
they are nearly analogous to the burial grounds of the Eastern and 
Southeastern tribes—so similar in function, that it is rather a matter of 
surprise that no sociologist has attempted to trace their definite relationship 
and certain evolution. So far as the present writer is informed, it may be 


well within the bounds of possibility—even probable—that the totem 
centers of the Arunta represent the burial sites of the Eastern or South- 
eastern tribes and that the returning of the souls of the dead to these 


centers may be the result of an attempt to preserve the old custom in a 


1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, xx, p. 43. 
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new country less adapted to it. But he has no theory to propound, 
no probable evolution to trace, merely hoping to point out possible 
analogues that may be a clue to the true relationship between the areas 
of the Center and of the Southeast and lead to further investigation in 
the field. 

Before pointing out these analogues—if such they be—the reader 
may recall that the totem center determines the totem of the child when 
first alive in the womb; that these centers are definitely localized and do 
not shift; that, though sex and class change with each successive rein- 
carnation, the spirit always returns to its proper totem center and that 
thus the totemic identity is never lost. 

The customs referred to, which, it is believed, may be analogous to 
the totemic customs of the Arunta, are as follows: 

In western Victoria, “dying persons, especially those dying from 
old age, generally express an earnest desire to be taken to their birthplace, 
that they may die and be buried there. If possible, these wishes are 
always complied with by the relatives and friends. Parents will point 
out the spot where they were born, so that when they become old and 
infirm their children may know where they wish their bodies to be 
disposed.’’ Accordingly, we are told, when the sorceress, White Lady, 
died, her head and portions of her legs and arms were buried in a cave 
near Mount Kolar, where she was born.! 

In regard to the natives on Herbert river, northern Queensland, 


Lumholtz? writes: 


In several tribes it is customary to bury the body where the person was born. 
I know of a case where a dying man was transported fifty miles in order to be 
buried in the place of his nativity. It has even happened that the natives have 
begun digging outside a white man’s kitchen door, because they wanted to bury 


an old man born there. 


Observers have reported burial sites in central Queensland, New 
South Wales, and Victoria, which seem to have been in use from time 
immemorial and which are looked upon as sacred by the present natives. 
Those in the north of Queensland are said to show an accumulation of 
many skulls. Mitchell speaks of a burial-place on Darling river, and 
certain burial sites on the upper Murray are described as containing 
about three hundred graves, said to be well-kept and surrounded by an 
oval footpath. The Kamilaroi had cemeteries, in some of which were 


Dawson, Australian Aborigines, pp. 56, 62. 


2 Among Cannibals, p. 278. 
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as many as a hundred graves. Burial sites containing a large number of 
graves were found at a place near Lake Condale and also near Croxton, 
not far from Lake Gorrie.!. Mounds of stones covering what are supposed 
to be native burying places are found near the coast along Hanover bay, 
and on Booby island. ‘The blacks of Clarence River place a number of 
stones in a circle, and in the center they erect an upright slab of stone. 
They give no reason for this custom, but only say that ‘black-fella make 
it so,’ or ‘it belong to black-fella,’ the former reply signifying that the 
custom has always prevailed among the tribes and the second that the 
upright slab shows that a native is buried beneath.’” 

The Dieri believe that the ghosts of the dead can take up their abode 
in ancient trees and therefore speak with reverence of these trees, and 
are careful that they shall not be cut down or burned.* Gason speaks of 
places covered by trees which the Dieyerie hold very sacred, the natives 
never disturbing these trees.‘ In this connection it is interesting to 
note that among the Euahlayi a man’s totem may sometimes be a spirit- 
haunted tree. Warsnop states that “it has always been the custom 
amongst the aborigines of Australia to carve the trees surrounding the 
grave with marks indicating the actions of the dead man through life,’’6 
but this statement is certainly too general. 

A black fellow of Burburgate told Ridley’ it was the custom for 
a native of that locality to get his name from the place where his father 
was buried. Moreover, the Kamilaroi and neighboring tribes believe 
that the spirit of a man may enter some other body. This in connection 
with their cemeteries referred to above gives us a condition strikingly 
analogous to Arunta totemic phenomena with its philosophy of life and 
death. So, too, the Arunta custom of burying the dead so that the face 
of the deceased looks toward his or her camping ground in the Alcheringa, 
the previous abode of the spirit, and of leaving a low depression on one 
side of the mound so that the spirit can pass in and out to visit the 
body® suggests the cemeteries of the East and Southeast whether or not 
1See T. Warsnop, pp. 105-06, 71; Ridley, p. 159; J. Mathew, Eaglehawk and 
Crow, p. 123; Lumholtz, op. cit., p. 278. See also Mitchell, 1, 251, 260, 274, 295; 
II, 112-13; Stokes, 1, 395-96, and Gould in Birds of Australia. 

2 T. Warsnop, pp. 63-64, 78. 

3 Howitt in Journal Anthropological Institute, xx, p. 89. 

4 Howitt in Native Tribes of South Eastern Australia, p. 280; see also p. 283 where 
Gason speaks of a group of 74 graves situated on the top of a sand-hill. 

5K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi, pp. 20-21, 24, 29-30. 

6 Aborigines of Australia, p. 72. 

7 Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, pp. 138, 140. 


8 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 497; Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia, p. 506. 
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there be any real historical connection. So, too, the Wotjobaluk plan 
of totemic orientation of the deceased may have reference to the direction 
of the home of the deceased's ancestral spirit. 

That the Arunta totemic centers and the Arunta philosophy repre- 
sent a modification of the practices and beliefs found to prevail in the 
other Australian tribes referred to may be suggested. It is not intimated 
that one or the other represents degeneration. It is not possible to 
suppose for all of these separate tribes a separate development in the 
sense of a development originating wholly from within, and between 
these analogues it seems there must be some historical connection. 
What is it? 


III. THe SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MyTHs 


Dr Rivers shows a fondness for attacking the difficult problems of 
ethnology, whether of a practical or of a theoretical nature. In attempt- 
ing to determine the sociological significance of myths* he has approached 
one of the most difficult problems that could have been singled out. 

As a matter of fact, however, the author is concerned almost ex- 
clusively with one ethnographic area—Australia. His conclusions can 


be briefly expressed in his own words: 


From a study of myths having natural phenomena as their subject I was led 
to formulate the principle that man does not make myths about the familiar and 
the uniform, but rather about that which is exceptional and inconstant. Then, 
applying this principle to myths having social conditions as their subject, I have 
tried to show that in so far as such social conditions are the subject of myth in 
Australia, they can only be fully explained on the assumption that Australian 
society is complex and has arisen through the mixtures of peoples possessing 
different forms of sociai organisation. I suppose it to have been the sense of 
mystery aroused in one people by the social practices of another which acted as 
the seed and fertiliser of the mythic fancy [p. 328]. If then, the Australian 
narratives are myths, they possess definite sociological significance. Whether 
the narratives be historical traditions or myths, they lead to the same conclusion, 


the complexity of Australian culture [p. 329]. 


Without taking up the points one by one, as made by Dr Rivers, we 
may say that we do not agree with him, in the main, particularly as to the 
unusual or unique character of the phenomena which form the subject of 
myths. Of course if all stones were alike, no one of them would be singled 

1 See Howitt, Native Tribes of Souih Eastern Australia, and Durkheim and Mauss 


in L’ Année Sociologique, v1, De quelques formes primitives de classification. 
2 Folk-lore, Sept., 1912. 
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out as the subject of a myth nor stones as such, until they were 
thought of as a class, and differentiated from other terrestrial things. 
The greater the difference which separates the class from other classes, 
or the individual from other individuals of the class the more will 
it appeal to the native imagination and the more probable does it 
become that we shall find some superstition or story associated with it. 
To say that its uniqueness appeals to the native imagination is to state 
only one side of a process, the complement being that it has already, 
for some reason, appealed strongly to native imagination—otherwise, 
for him, it could possess no uniqueness, no unusual quality. The 
rocks in Australia about which superstitions or stories have grown up 
possess this character. Sodothe animals. We recall no myth in which 
any characteristic of the dingo appeared; but in some part of Australia 
there will be found a story with regard to some peculiar characteristic 
of almost all the more important species of animals. (W. E. Roth’s 
collection from northwest central Queensland is the best representative.) 

Natural features and animals are the subjects of the myths; why not, 
according to Dr Rivers’ principle, social institutions also? He agrees 
that a contact with different social regimens brings the uniqueness of 
the various social arrangements into a focus of attention that they 
otherwise might not enjoy. We fail to see, then, why this principle, 
if it be taken to account for some of the myths, must not be considered an 
adequate—not necessarily the correct—explanation of them all. Some 
of them may, of course, be history; the more important problem is 
whether all of them may with equal probability be myths without 
historical foundation. 

History, so far as history is the preserved record of events, plays 
queer pranks, having, in the most civilized and advanced societies, a 
tendency to align itself in close intimacy with fiction. The student 
of modern history is constantly beset with these difficulties. All over 
America there are beliefs current among the various tribes with respect 
to the early visits of the white man and the treatment of the natives that 
we know to be wholly false, a mere myth founded on fact but selling its 
birthright of attachment to accuracy for the more palatable seasoning 
of irresponsible fancy, or,—shall we say?— failing in its attempt to 
transmit the truth of a narrative. The writer has recorded a number of 
such instances from the Micmac tribe in the Canadian maritime provinces 
and an abundance from other American tribes are already on record. 

Again, the native mind does not preserve in tradition the strikingly 


important things which we might expect them to preserve. The Eskimo 


| 
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on Smith sound, northwest Greenland, though they spoke a language 
and possessed a culture similar to the rest of their people, when they 
were first visited by white men, had believed themselves to be the only 
people in the world. The Western mind can scarcely conceive of certain 
myths and forms of speech persisting while the knowledge and even all 
tradition of the existence of other people are allowed to die out. I do 
not know how far Dr Rivers’ more recent investigations in the Melanesian 
area corroborate the findings of Bishop Codrington, who seems in the 
main reliable, but if Codrington is correct the natives of the South seas 
furnish surprising testimony to the fact that what impresses the native 
mightily and what, so far as we can judge, must excite great inter- 
est and discussion, may soon be lost to his traditions. For example: 
The Spanish voyageur, Quiros, visited the Banks islands and the New 
Hebrides in 1606, Mendana having preceded him. “In the interval 
between the discoveries of Mendana and Quiros and the visits of whalers 
and missionaries in the present century, there is every reason to believe 
that all memory and tradition of white men had died away in the Solomon 
islands and Santa Cruz; Europeans appeared again as perfect strangers.’”! 
This seems remarkable, especially in view of the fact that the natives 
had hostile relations with the Spaniards. In another passage* he speaks 
of the crater of an inactive volcano which the natives approach very 
reluctantly, and which, Codrington believes, ‘‘no doubt was active when 
Quiros discovered the island [Merlava]: there is now no recollection of 
activity.”” One need but refer to the extraordinary myths current 
among certain of the Indians of the United States with respect to the 
horse, of whose introduction by the white man they had no idea what- 
ever, nor do some of these myths contain even a grain of truth as to the 
way in which the Indian tribe in question acquired them.* This shows 
also that there are exceptions—many of them—to the generalization 
made by Dr Rivers that primitive peoples do not have myths with regard 
to their domesticated animals. 

We would tentatively maintain the thesis that each and all of these 
Australian stories may be sufficiently accounted for on Dr Rivers’ own 
principle, as creations of native fancy or philosophy. He probably does 
not believe—what the natives believe—that half-formed, half-men-and- 


half-animal creatures went about the country initiating certain rites; 


1 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 10. 

2 Ibid., p. 14. 

See, for example, Russell, Pima Indians, Twenty-Sixth Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. 
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nor that the totem centers were established at the time the natural 
features of the country were given their present shape; nor that the 
churinga were laid by as the native account states; nor in that way 
invested with their sanctity. How, then, from the nature of the testi- 
mony itself, will Dr Rivers discriminate? The native does not so 
distinguish, and it is only when we can point to some connection between 
fact and traditions which, for reasons given, makes the tradition seem 
a history of the fact, that we can take the tradition out of the realm of 
pure creativeness. We may be allowed to doubt whether, in Australia, 
such a connection can ever be established, since the history of its social 
institutions can never be reconstructed except by those same traditions 
or myths whose historical value is the very problem in point. We shall 
look forward with eagerness to Dr Rivers’ confirmation, by means of 
these myths, of his promised ethnological analysis of Australian culture; 
to us, however, it seems clear that he is proceeding on a presupposition 
that is either false or incapable of taking him any nearer the desired 
solution. 

It is strange that Dr Rivers should have left out of account entirely 
the question of the distribution of myths. He seems to have considered 
only the question of separate origins giving similar products, and has 
omitted all mention of the possibility that these various similar myths 
may have had a common source. Surely, he could not have had in 
mind Professor Boas’ contribution to this problem of the distribution of 


myths, as regards the American continent. Dr Rivers observes: 


All the narratives of central Australia with which I have been dealing have 
a remarkable similarity of content. All of them give an account of beings, com- 
ing from the north, who introduced certain elements of the material and magico- 
religious culture and modified the social institutions. It is a remarkable fact 
that the content of the narratives should thus point unmistakably to just such a 
mixture of cultures as I have been led to postulate on the assumption that the 
narratives are myths. . . . These narratives are either historical or mythical, 
and, whichever alternative be chosen, we are led to the complexity of Australian 
culture [p. 329]. 


Again (p. 330): 


It is possible that widely different forms of social organisation may have 
evolved in different parts of Australia, and that, when one of these was carried 
from one part of the continent to another by a movement of people, it seemed 


sufficiently strange to strike the imagination-and become the subject of myth. 


I imagine that Dr Rivers, if he had found a remarkable similarity 
in the languages of these adjacent tribes, would have appealed to a 
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common source as a plausible explanation; had he noticed the almost 
identical nature of certain songs in widely separated tribes having no 
immediate contact and speaking mutually unintelligible dialects if not, 
indeed, different languages,' he would have thought of transmission. 
Yet, in an attempt to “formulate a principle to guide us in the study of 
social myth in general,”’ there is no reference to this possibility of ex- 
plaining similarities, much less any pointing-out of the sociological 
significance of such borrowing. The similarity of myths prevailing 
throughout the Algonquian area over an immense stretch of territory 
can scarcely be explained except on the supposition of borrowing; so of 
the stories of the Plains culture, which give a similarity in details and 
motive that can be accounted for only by historical contiguity. 

The bearing of this consideration on Dr Rivers’ problem is obvious. 
If the possibility of borrowing be admitted as a no less probable event 
than the possibility ‘‘that widely different forms of social organization 


’ 


may have evolved in different parts of Australia,’’ then the specific 
tradition which is the actual or mythical history of one tribe will have 
its counterpart in the similar tradition which is really the appropriated 
actual or mythical history of a tribe other than that in which it is found. 
Only one, then, of these similar traditions would express the actual 
history, or be the native myth of the tribe in which it is found. Ad- 
mitting this possibility, as Dr Rivers admitted one part of it, can the 
original historical record which traveled off into other tribes to mis- 
represent their several pasts be traced back to its starting-point? 

In such an undertaking as Dr Rivers has set for himself, the best 
motto seems to be that in which Professor Boas some years ago expressed 
the conclusion to which a study of North American mythology had led 


him: 


From mythologies in their present form it is impossible to derive the con- 
clusion that they are mythological explanations of phenomena of nature [or, 
we might add, of social organization] observed by the people to whom the myths 
belong. . . . We understand that for an explanation of myths we need, first of 
all, a careful study of their component parts, and of their mode of dissemination, 
which must be followed by a study of the psychology of dissemination and amalga- 
mation. Only after these have been done shall we be able to attack the problem 


of an explanation of myths with the hope of success. 

We would not, of course, suggest the limits of the possibility of 
solution to one who has shown himself so fruitful of resource in time 
of need. Dr Rivers will doubtless solve the Australian problems on 


1W. E. Roth, North West Central Queensland. 
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their own merits and in his own way. When he does so in a way satis- 
factory to himself which takes into account only the principles of inter- 
pretation which he has announced at the beginning of the task, he will 
have contributed to ethnology an essentially new method of myth 


interpre tation. 


IV. Dr GOLDENWEISER’S CONTRIBUTION TO ETHNOLOGICAL METHOD 


Dr GOLDENWEISER’S “‘Totemism: An Analytical Study:’" is still 
occupying the field of attention. Dr’ Lowie* has called it a new con- 
ception of totemism; Mr Lang* seemed inclined to consider it no theory 
at all, and to him theory was all-important. More recently there has 
been a scholarly review of the same by Dr Sapir,‘ who is in substantial 
agreement with the point of view taken by Dr Lowie. One thing seems 
clear: Dr Goldenweiser has set the student of ethnology thinking. To 
some this will seem a greater achievement than any mountain-mass of 
facts he might have presented. 

There seems to be general agreement that Dr Goldenweiser’s achieve- 
ment does not lie in the definition of totemism to which his examination 
of totemic phenomena led him. This view he himself seems to share.® 
It is true, indeed, that though superficially the series of approximating 
or adaptive definitions seems to be the summary and climax of the 
study, a close reading of the thesis leaves no doubt that this is, after all, 
but a subsidiary part of the main task—a mere codicil to the more 
important document in which he bestowed upon ethnology a new socio- 
logical method. Read in the light of Dr Goldenweiser’s attitude to the 
methods which have hitherto triumphed in dealing with totemic insti- 
tutions, it has something of the appearance of an epitaph fitted for the 
tombstones of ethnological methods that ought to be deceased. It has 
just the measure of truth and inadequacy that such an epitaph should 
contain. 

However that may be, there seems no doubt that we can no longer 
proceed to our conclusions after the manner of Mr Lang, whose method 
he himself has enunciated in a paragraph that ought to become famous 
as a type of the older reasoning. We certainly do not need to hope that 
it will persist as a vestigial reminder of the halcyon days of irresponsible 
method. Thus teaches—or thus taught—Mr Lang: 


1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1910, pp. 179-293. 


I 
13, pp. 189-207. 


2 American Anthropologist, n. s., 1911, vol. 
3 Ibid., 1912, vol. 14, pp. 368-382. 
4 Psychological Bulletin, Dec., 1912. 


5 See his Rejoinder to Lowie in American Anthropologist, 1911, pp. 589-597. 
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When you want to understand an old meaningless custom or belief, found in 
the middle of civilisation you try to discover the belief or custom in some region 
where it possesses intelligible life. Then you may reckon that, where you now 
find it without meaning, it once meant what it now does where it is full of vitality, 


or meant something analogous.' 


We may be allowed to agree that the achievement is not in the 
definition. It does not delimit; it applies to a vast aggregate of things 
which, we may be sure, neither Dr Goldenweiser nor anyone else would 
for a moment call totemism. Hence, though true, it fails conspicuously 
in the very pretentions which a definition must make. Even so, be it 
added, it may stand as a challenge to the old interpretations. 

This shortcoming is of little consequence in a work that is entitled 
to be called—as we believe it is entitled—one of the most important, 
perhaps the most important, contribution to ethnological method yet 
made by the American school of ethnologists. In what exactly does 
that contribution consist, and what is its bearing on ethnological investi- 
gation generally? Dr Goldenweiser attends strictly to the business in 
hand and does not concern himself with the methods of investigating 
other institutions. Perhaps just for this reason the result of his inquiry 
must stand out as a silent and eloquent challenge to the whole trend of 
sociological investigation. 

It is interesting to observe Dr Goldenweiser’s procedure: He is out 
to analyze totemism. From Australia he brings a totemic complex, or 
several of them. From the northwest coast of America he gathers other 
totemic complexes. These go into his analytical laboratory for a 
thoroughgoing investigation. The complexes as a whole are doubtless 
too truly complexes to be dealt with as synthetic unities, the essence of 
totemism being too well protected to be gotten hold of in this way. 
Accordingly, these complexes are subjected to a painstaking dissection 
by which means, it appears, the analyst hopes to discover the totemic 
quintessence. He cuts out the exogamic features where they exist and 
iays them side by side for comparison; he does the same with clan organi- 
zation, taboos, etc. The result is that there appears to be no one thing 
in common—there is no inevitable component element of totemism. 
Hence, ‘“‘any attempt at dealing with totemism without due realization 
of the essential independence of its constituent parts must result in 


grave misconceptions.’ ‘‘Exogamy, taboo, religious regard, totemic 


names, descent from the totem,—all fail as invariable characteristics 


1 Magic and Religion, p. 244 


2 Totemism, p. 5, reprint. 
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of totemism”’ (p. 81). Whatever its program may be, totemism seems 
to require no one thing for the accomplishment of its purpose beyond a 
group, an emotional attitude, and a thing or symbol toward which the 
group maintains this emotional attitude. For “totemism is the process 
of specific socialization of objects and symbols of emotional values” 
(p. 97). 

There is no totemic entity of recognized attributes that is to be 
found wherever totemic phenomena are recognized. Dr Goldenweiser 
makes that very clear. We are not sure that anyone ever supposed it 
to be otherwise. There are, however, certain social complexes which, 
because of some resemblance answering to objective description, or per- 
haps, because of a chance association in the mind of the observer, have in 
various areas been called totemism—the word having, in the first place, 
been borrowed to denote a particular complex in a particular social 
group. It is enough to know how variously social phenomena appeal 
to the variety of minds that have observed and described them; in view 
of this diversity we should scarcely expect to find any one thing in 
common in these various totemisms unless some one thing had been 
selected as characteristic by those who designated these institutions 
totemic. Perhaps, generally, the test applied has not been essentially 
different in implication from that supplied by Dr Goldenweiser in his 
definition. 

What, then, does this admirable analysis of these elaborate totemic 
complexes give us? Just what it would give in the case of an analysis 
of any sociological concept: complexes of almost every variety of compli- 
cation and complexion containing nothing more in common, very probably, 
than those same characteristics which we used—and were compelled to 
use—as a test in selecting our material for comparative analysis. It is 
a principle stated more than a decade ago by Hubert and Mauss in their 
study of magic.' They gave with regard to magic almost the same 


warning that Dr Goldenweiser has so well sounded with regard to 


totemism: ‘‘La magie,”’ 


they said, “‘est une masse vivante, informe, 
inorganique,” the component parts having no common fixed function. 
“On les voit méme se confondre.” Observer after observer has 
written about a tribe without attributing to it any concrete content 
previously given from some other tribe, and apparently quite untroubled 
by any question of identity of component elements. Even Frazer's 


treatment of totemic phenomena gives ‘straightforward description of 


1 Hubert et Mauss, Théorie générale de la magie, L’ Année Sociologique, vit, 


1902-03. 
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totemisms without implying any organic dependence of elements in 
these various systems. The whole controversy over the meaning and 
evolution of totemism seems to be due to an appreciation of the varying 
component elements of the totemic system, and Dr Goldenweiser is 
only one of the many writers on this theme who have appreciated this 
fact. His divergence from preceding theorists lies elsewhere. 

“But let us return to the component elements of the totemic com- 
plex,’’ and if we mistake not, to the passage that furnishes the key to the 
author’s philosophy of totemism. 


It will be admitted that these elements are highly heterogeneous in character. 
Their psychological complexity and variability, as well as the many possibilities 
of origins and historic developments, have been at least indicated above. The 
various totemic complexes as we now find them in Australia, America, Africa, 
reveal, in comparison, a considerable degree of similarity. Totemic phenomena 
may thus be regarded as the product of convergent evolution.! 


With all of this we are in active agreement. We do not understand 
by what logic we could deny that totemic phenomena may be regarded 
as the product of convergent evolution. 

Fortunately Dr Goldenweiser gives an estimate of the methods 
hitherto used in investigating totemism. The conclusion, after a review 


of these methods, is worth quoting (pp. 102-103): 


Not one step in the above mode of attacking the problem of totemism is 
methodologically justifiable. There is no warrant for assuming a feature now 
prominent to be the original feature of the system. We have no more right to 
assume that the intichiuma ceremonies or the conception beliefs of the Arunta 
were the source of even Aranda totemisms, than we should have to regard the 
decorative art of the Indians of British Columbia as the primary element of the 
totemism of those Indians. True, animal names are common in totemic groups; 
but why is the question, ‘‘ How did the early groups come to be named after the 
plants and animals?” the real problem? Would not Lang admit that other 
features may also have been the starting-point; such as animal taboos, or a belief 
in descent from an animal, or primitive limiting-regulations, or what not? I am 
sure that Lang, who is such an adept in following the Jogos, could without much 
effort construct a theory of totemism with any one of these elements to start with, 
—a theory as consistent with facts, logic, and the mind of primitive man, as is 


the theory of names “‘accepted from without.” 

The next step in the reasoning—that, namely, of a rigid deduction of the 
other features from the original one—is not any more justifiable; for it involves 
the assumption of an organic unity of the features of totemism, an assumption 
which I hope I have shown to be untenable. It also involves the assumption of a 


uniform law of development. 


1 Page 95. See also American Anthropologist, 1911, p. 596, and again 1912. 
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Surely such treatment as Dr Goldenweiser deprecates has now been 
relegated to the past. 

But the author himself speculates as to origins. With respect to 
Australia: 


In regard to two points . . . we may be tolerably certain. The totem clans 
have not originated from village communities through a process of fusion and 
splitting; for it is more than improbable that a development of the required com- 
plexity and duration should have left no traces. The second point refers to the 
greater antiquity of the phratries as compared to the totemclans. The occurrence 
of the phratry over almost the whole of the Australian continent; the fact that 
many phratric names and the meaning of many more have been forgotten; the 
importance of the phratry in connection with exogamy and the ceremonies,— 


all these point toward a great antiquity of that institution (p. 11). 


If ‘“‘tolerably certain’’ means a certainty that will be tolerated, we 
are not so sure that we must agree with the author. Wecan conceive that 
the development has been in the very reverse direction from which he 
has conceived it. To speak of the ‘‘more than improbable’’ seems to 
refer to excluded possibility of the opposite. But it is not difficult to 
suppose that in course of time institutions should bear no perceptible 
trait of their origin. If change continues, however slowly, we may 
conceive that in process of time no traces of the earlier form will be found. 
If biology furnishes only analogies, history will furnish ample illustrations 
to the point, and we are agreed that the history of primitive Australians 
is not yet on record. We must confess to the same doubt with regard 
to the second point. Does the author think that the occurrence of the 
phratry over almost the whole of the Australian continent can be inter- 
preted only as antiquity, or is it only one of the explanations open to us? 
As a matter of fact I believe we find that there is a rather thoroughgoing 
correlation between totemic institutions and phratric divisions. Why 
does the author’s logos rigidly exclude all possibilities save one? Just 
why “the matrimonal classes could hardly have developed from the 
phratries by a process of subdivision, but there seems little doubt that 
the totemic clans have so developed” (p. 48) is a proposition not clear 
to us. Certainly the cross-sectioning of the phratries by the totems and 
the constant limitation of the matrimonial classes to one or the other 
phratry—as the classification seems to warrant in central Australia— 


seems, superficially, to argue the very reverse of the above inference. 
Argument can be offset by argument, logic by logic; but to what purpose? 
We are disposed to think that the deeper logic of the situation is to the 
effect that no man’s logic can reconstruct the history of Australian social 
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organization as we now know it. To attempt to do so in any serious 
spirit seems to go against the whole logic of the Totemism—a logic that 
is forever telling us that any association of social units is conceivable 
and no historic organic unity is to be argued. The interpretation of 
certain phases as survivals, of others as innovations, may itself be 
fraught with dangers. The author himself sounds “a note of warning 
against the seductiveness of superficial resemblances in ethnic data. 
Back of the objective analogy may lie a different historical process and 
a different psychological setting. . . .. Unless those other factors be 
taken into consideration, we may come to view the facts in a totally 
wrong perspective” (p. 52). If this be true, it is perhaps improbable 
that Dr Goldenweiser can tell us the history of the evolution of Australian 
totem clans and marriage rules (p. 67). If we mistake not, the facts 
will equally well fit another scheme of logical development—barring the 
tinge of personal bias that taints the logos. The author himself gives 
this caution in no doubtful terminology in another passage (pp. 88, 93). 
In the concluding pages of the treatise (pp. 103-109) we have another 
example of the application of the author's logos, this time to the tribes of 
sritish Columbia. Here again, it seems to us, there is a failure to apply 
the very principle which the author is making. He has “‘tolerably 
reliable information on a number of curious historic processes”’ (p. 103). 
‘No amount of insight into psychological probabilities, into the consti- 
tution of the human mind in general and that of the primitive man in 
particular, would in the least assist us to reconstruct the: development of 
these tribes, unless we also possessed the knowledge above indicated”’ 
(p. 109). We are not questioning the author’s sufficient grasp of the 
ethnographic situations, but his alleged “‘curious historical processes’’ 
do, indeed, to some seem curious. The information may be nothing 
lacking in reliability, and yet we may be allowed to doubt whether this 
knowledge of the facts is sufficient to warrant a reconstruction of the 
history of these social institutions. Some who are more familiar with 
that area than is the present writer do doubt it, being fully assured 
that the author’s reconstruction as regards certain phases is a perversion 
of probabilities. With regard to the degrees of plausibility, we have as 
little to do as the author has had to do with the theories of uniform 
development—it remains to be shown that reconstruction is justifiable. 
This is where Dr Goldenweiser stays his theoretical considerations, 
whereas, having demolished the old methods of approach, it is just here 
that he should start out afresh. In a word, he has shown that historical 


processes are to be inferred, if at all, not in detached areas (the old way) 
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but only in culturally similar and culturally if not geographically con- 
tiguous groups. He then hastens to apply this to separate areas with the 
resulting reconstruction that gives us little satisfaction. This is much 
the method of the famous Scotch preacher who summed up the situation 
by saying ‘‘ Now, brethren, we will face the difficulty fairly and pass on.” 

The crucial point is, Can we reconstruct at all by inference, and if we 
can, what principles shall guide us in our respective cultural areas? 
Dr Goldenweiser does not give us the principles which enables his Jogos 
to make these reconstructions but offers us the reconstructions instead. 
Is it not just these principles of particular application that will furnish 
the key to the interpretation of the origin of social forms if any key is 
to be had? But just when may we confidently—not confidentially— 
assert that such a key exists and we have it? 

It may not be inappropriate to raise the question of the bearing of 
this analysis and similar analyses upon the problem of convergent and 
divergent evolution. Such a treatment as Dr Goldenweiser gives the 
question seems to leave us no preference for either one of these 
theories. His treatment of related cultural areas, such as Australia on 
the one hand, and British Columbia on the other, shows that a similarity 
of development has taken place, though the processes may be borrowed 
and not necessarily worked out in each individual tribe. This is certainly 
a divergent evolution of totemic institutions—it is not the result of 
convergent evolution in the tribes, if we consider each of these respective 
cultural areas as an independent unit. When we go into the prehistoric 
past we leave the realm of possible interpretation. Any attempt to 
explain the historic relation of Australian totemism to that of the north- 
west coast of America, or to correlate previous social status with totem- 
ism, must project us into that unknown. We can only say that either 
line of development is possible. One attitude may be more profitable 
because it lends itself to more concrete treatment, but that does not 
make its ultimate truth more probable. Indeed, the writer is troubled 
as to how the most thoroughgoing analysis of any social institution 
in any group of tribes can give an answer to these problems. For 
it is essentially history that we demand and history can never, we 
believe, be reconstructed by the analysis of an institution which is be- 
lieved to have evolved differently or in the same way in different areas. 
What we find are various situations or social complexes in different tribes. 
Dr Goldenweiser has performed an inestimable service in making these 
situations more clear to us and in presenting them through the per- 


spectives of the respective cultures of which they area part. It does not 
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prejudice the question of divergent or convergent evolution. ‘In other 


words, to establish that convergent evolution of an institution exists in 


two different tribes, one would have to prove that, even in the remote 


past, they never have had, historically, anything to do with one another, 


directly.or indirectly.” 
W. D. WALLIs 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 


ONE OF THE RAREST AMERICAN BOOKS 


THE history of the printing press and its output at the famous 


Jesuit mission settlements in Paraguay among the Guarani Indians is 


] 


explained in all its details by the Chilean bibliographer Don José Toribio 


Medina, in his great Historia y Bibliografia de la Imprenta en la América 


Espafiola.1. Medina cites the following printed works bearing on the 


Guaranf language: 


I. De la diferencia entre lo temporal y eterno crisol de engafios, con la me- 


moria de la eternidad, postrimerias hvmanas, y principales misterios divinos por 


el P. Evsebio Nieremberg de la Compaiiia de lesvs y tradvcido en lengva gvarani 


por el Padre Ioseph Serrano, de la misma Compaiiia, [etc.] 


Impresso en las Doctrinas Afio de M.D.CC.V. Folio. 


II. Manuale Ad vsum Patrum Societatis Iesv Qui in Reductionibus Para- 


qvariae versantur Ex Rituali Romano ac Teletano [sic, for Toletano] decerptum 


Anno Domini MDCCXXI. Superiorum permisu(!) Lauretitypis P.P. Societatis 


lesv. 


III. Vocabulario de La Lengva Gvarani compvesto Por el Padre Antonio 


Ruiz de la Compajiia de Jesvs Revisto, y Augmentado Por otro Religioso de la 
misma Compafiia. Enel PveblodeS. Maria La Mayor. El Afiode MDCCXXII. 


IV. Arte dela Lengua Guarani por el P. Antonio Ruiz de Montoya dela 


Compafiia de Jesus Con los Escolios Anotaciones y Apendices del P. Paulo 


Restivo de la misma Compafiia Sacados de los papeles Del P. Simon Bandini 


y de otros. En el Pueblo de S. Maria La Mayor. El Ajfio de el Sefior 


MDCCXXIV 


V. Explicacion de el Catechismo en Lengua Guarani por Nicolas Yapuguai 


con direcciuon del P. Paulo Restivo dela Compajfiia de Jesus. En el Pueblo de 


S. Maria La Mayor. Afio de MDCCXXIV 


VI. Sermones y Exemplos en Lengva Gvarani Por Nicolas Yapuguay 


Con direction de vn religioso dela Compania de Iesvs. En el Pueblo de S. Fran- 


cisco Xavier Afio de MDCCXXVII. 
1 La Plata, Taller de Publicaciones del Museo, 1892, folio. 
AM. 


ANTH., N. S., 
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In 1907 the writer had the good fortune to discover in the private 
library of his learned Chilean friend Don Luis Montt, at that time 
Director of the National Library in Santiago de Chile, a further mission 


print, unknown to bibliographers who had written on the subject up to 


INSTRYCCION ADVERTENCIA: 

PRACTICA Ej diteGorio fobre ios Exera ics 

PARA de N.S. P.Scbaia algunas cofas, 

Ordenar Sentaments la vila: que cue fehan de encomencara los 
cfrece E1P. Antonio Garngade gut bizieren los exercicios, y ell 

la Compaiaa de Jei.s ¢eben eftam-eren coraZor-Pe- 

Corre bic be rremeriai, yrecuerdo rocomoias Tuchat Ccupzciones 


joscue loseacrecios efpi- y falrade tea, ch 

lituales de Ignaciodelo Gur ‘© pov @» 

yclz Fundajorde la recido ‘cr convenien'? dfponzer 
tmimaCom- Feventci para gare fe; 
peiia. Grva dememcrial sy recuet- 
20, patalegrar perpe- 

tuar lot frutcs de 122 

~ 
En Loreto, eon licencia de los 
Supeitores en la Imprenta de 
la Compsnia 
Ano de 1713 . 

Fic. 28.—The title page and the first page of the text of Garriga’s Instryccion Prac- 


tica. (Reduced.) 


that time. The first bibliographical notice of this rarest American book 
was given by the writer in a pamphlet! published by Dr Jacques Huber, 
Director of the Para Museum. Misled by a French bibliographer, the 
writer erroneously cited Father Garriga’s tract as the first book printed 
at the Jesuit missions in Paraguay; in reality it was the second known 
work printed by the Guarani Indians. Pursuant to my instructions, 


this mistake was rectified by Dr Wilhelm Kissenberth in the Revista 


Um livro americano unico. O primeiro impresso nas Missoes Guarani da S. J. 
Pelo Dr. R. R. Schuller. Para (Brazil), 1910. 8°. 


IQI3 
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Americana’ several weeks before Dr Martiniano Leguizamén? published 
his critical article on the subject in the newspaper La Nacién of Buenos 
Aires. 


The author of the mission’s second print is Father Antonio Garriga,? 


& SanGorum Omnium Imperatriz Corpus Chrifti falva me, 
eloriokffima , & benignifima? O Sanguis Chrifti inebria me: 
SaQifhirre Michael Ecclefiz Princeps, O bone Iefu exiudi me: 


omnes Angeli beati,O Sa n@i hu- Intratua Vulacra absconde me : 
tus dicei N,N, O BeatiTimeloannes Ne permittas me Separatia te 
cur C ceteris patronis meiss Ab hofte maligno defende me : 
NWN. O'emnes , ac Singuli SanQi sus Ta hora mortis mez vocame: 
fub honore ve&ro polfimus Corpo- Et me wenire ad 

ris Sangeinis D. N. Jefu Chrifi San@is tuis Landen te 
facrifcium , &Sacrametum offe- In fzcula fzeuloram Amen - 


& Samcere » donate » quzfu- 
mus» nobis, mihi przcipucon num Alta Oratio2d B. V Mae 
indignifime ,omrem veftrsm pu- 

ritatem , humilitatem 5 chartatem, 
tutes Ct devotionsm , quibus Virginis Cakeci mec 5 


cme; 

Crnati gtatamPeo hibeamus fer. me 
vitwtem ,atque ipfum, pro ncbis et T reudens Viele Confirma me : 
noliscum mag sificate , k exorate . © Maria Mater gratiz intercede 


eV pro me 
XXII Conceffits Tibi in famulun fuscipe me 
300 Facmc Semper comfiderein tes 

rationem. 


is» omnibus protege me 
‘Anima Chrifti San@ificame A mailis, proteg 


In 
Cor 
FiG. 29.—Two of the last pages of Garriga’s Instryvccion Practica 
the well-known Jesuit missionary to the Moxo Indians. He had been 


several times Superior of the Peruvian Jesuit Province, and gave the 


Vol. 1, Rio de Janeiro, 1910, edited by Dr George Arauio of the Foreign Office 
distinguished member of the Junta de Historia y NumismAtica Americanas in 

Buenos Aires. 
See Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jésus, Nouv. édit., par Carlos Sommervogel, 
S.J., 11, 1892, cols. 1236-1237, which quotes a manus ript in the Moxa language by 
Marban, corrected by Garriga, and cites an Arte, Bocabulario, Cartilla, y Catecismo 
y Confessionario de la lengua Cayubaba de la Provincia de los Moxos, MS., n.d., by Father 


Garriga. 
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\pprobation”’ for printing Father Pedro Marban’s Arte de la lengua 
1 
This Instrvccion Practica, printed in the Guarani settlement of 
Loreto, perhaps the only copy in existence, was sold by Don Luis Montt 
to Professor A. C. Coolidge, of Harvard University, from whom it passed 
to the John Carter Brown Library of Providence, Rhode Island, and 
today undoubtedly constitutes one of the rarest and most valuable books 
of that famous American library, of which Mr George Parker Winship,? 
the noted bibliographer, is librarian. 
RUDOLPH SCHULLER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


\ NOTE ON RECIPROCAL TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP 
IN AMERICA 


AN interesting feature in the systems of relationship found in various 


parts of the world is the tendency to use the same term to apply to 
both members of a pair of related individuals relatively to each other. 
This type of relationship term may be called ‘“reciprocal.’’ In English 
pure reciprocal terms are not found except in the case of ‘cousin.’ 
On the other hand, “brother” and “‘sister’’ are reciprocal only in the 
case of identity of sex of the two individuals; the “brother” of a woman 
calls her ‘‘sister,’’ whereas a reciprocal relationship would demand that 
they call each other by the same name. Such reciprocal types of brother- 
sister relationship naturally occur in other languages. A _ reciprocal 
relationship may subsist between those related by blood or by marriage; 
in either case the pair of individuals may be related in the direct or 
collateral lines. A good example of reciproca! relationship among 
blood relatives in the direct line is afforded by the Takelma terms for 
“‘srandparents”’ and “‘grandchildren.’’ Thus, wi-gamdi* denotes both 
‘“‘my (male’s or female’s) paternal grandparent (father’s mother, father’s 
father)’’ and “‘my (male’s or female’s) son’s child (male or female)’; 4 

! The second “Approbation"’ was signed by the Superior Father Garriga, Lima, 
Dez. 16, 1701. Therefore it is impossible that the above mentioned Arte by Marban 
could have been printed the same year. See also page 145 of Marban’s Arte, where it 
is distinctly recorded: “‘Cartilla y Doctrina Cristiana en Lengua Moxa, impressa con 
licencia de los Superiores en la Ciudad de los Reyes por Joseph de Contreras Impressor 
Real Ajfio de 1702.”" 

2See The Printing Press in South America, by George Parker Winship, Provi- 
dence, 1912 (200 copies reprinted from The Academy, London, November 25, 1911), 
pp. 8-10. Mr Winship was not aware of my bibliographical notice which appeared 
at Para, Brazil, in 1910. 

% See phonetic note at end. 

4See Sapir, Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon, American 


Anthropologist, n. s., 9, 1907, p. 268. 
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wi-k/dsi denotes both ‘‘my (male's or female’s) maternal grandparent 
mother’s mother, mother’s father)’’ and ‘‘my (male’s or female's) 
daughter’s child (male or female).” 

Another widespread tendency in systems of relationship is the use 
of diminutive suffixes to express tender years, relative juniority, or, most 
commonly perhaps, endearment. Terms so modified may either remain 
essentially unchanged in meaning or take on a specialized significance. 
The former is the case with German Miiltterchen as compared with Mutter; 
the latter with Latin avunculus as compared with avus. 

The reciprocal classification of terms of relationship may become 
associated with the use of the diminutive suffix, the most intelligible 
form of the association being the restriction of diminutive forms to the 
younger individual or later generation of a reciprocally related pair. 
This is what takes place in Tew2, where, according to J. P. Harrington,! 
the diminutive element ’e (also used as independent noun, “offspring, 
son, daughter’’), when “‘ postjoined to any term denoting blood-relation- 
ship... , gives what the younger of two relatives by descent calls 
the elder by descent.’”’ The reciprocal sets of terms found in Tewa are: 
grandfather—grandchild of male; grandmother—grandchild of female; 
great-grandfather—great-grandchild of male; great-grandmother—great- 
grandchild of female; uncle—nephew or niece of male; aunt—nephew or 

uiece of female; stepfather—stepchild of male; stepmother—stepchild 
of female; and step-relationships of types corresponding to preceding 
pairs. It is instructive to note that the Tewa ’e mav also be used with 


the terms for “father”? and “‘mother” to denote endearment, not the 
reciprocally related “father’s child’? and ‘‘mother’s child’; further, 
the diminutive form of ‘‘male first cousin”’ has the meaning of ‘“ male 
cousin second removed.’ These examples indicate that the association 
in Tewa of the reciprocal system with the use of the diminutive is indeed 
secondary. 

In regard to the Tewa use of ’e in reciprocal terms, Harrington 
states: ‘‘It appears that nothing like it has been discovered in any other 
Southwestern language.’’* If the Shoshonean languages of the Ute- 
Chemehuevi group, spoken by tribes inhabiting large territories in 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California, Arizona, and New Mexico, are to 
be considered Southwestern, this statement needs to be qualified, for 
material obtained by the writer in 1909 from the Uintah Ute of northern 

1See Harrington, Tewa Relationship Terms, American Anthropologist, n. s., 14, 
pp. 472-498. 

2 Ibid., pp. 479, 480, 488. The term sa’e ‘‘ daughter-in-law” is perhaps an irregular 
diminutive of sa’i’* “ bride”’ (p. 489). 

3 Ibid., p. 472. 
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Utah! and from the Kaibab Paiute of southwestern Utah and north- 
western Arizona,” shows that these tribes make use of a group of reciprocal 
terms strikingly similar in plan to those recorded by Harrington for the 
Tewa. The Kaibab Paiute terms here concerned may be conveniently 


arranged in the form of a table. The suffixed -tsi- (as absolute ending, 
-ts:) is the regular diminutive ending, which, however, unlike the parallel 
Tewa element 'e, does not occur as an independent word.* The ending 


-n‘' is the first person singular possessive, ‘‘ my."’ 


TERM MEANING RECIPROCAL TERM MEANING 

toxé-n‘ male’s or female’s pater- to0X6-t-si-n“* male’s grandchild (son’s 
nal or maternal grand- or daughter’s child of 
father either sex) 

gaXxt-n‘* male’s or female’s pater- g@X¢-t-si-n' female’s grandchild 
nal or maternal grand- son’s or daughter's 
mother child of either sex) 

guni-n' male’s or female's great- qynti-t-si-n' male’s great-grandchild 
grandfather 

male’s or female’s great- ‘“*‘tsi-t-si-n'‘ female’s great-grand- 
grandmother child 

di-n' male’s or female's pater-  di-t-si-n' male’s fraternal or sor- 
nal or maternal uncle oral nephew or niece 

pad-n' male’s or female’s pater- pdd-t-si-n' female’s fraternal or sor- 
nal or maternal aunt oral nephew or niece 

cind-n** male’solder‘male cousin cind-t-si-n'‘ male’s younger male 
(perhaps also: female’s cousin (perhaps also: 
older female cousin) female’s younger fe- 


male cousin) 


manwU'i-n* male’soldert female cou- mdnwt’’i-t-si-n* female’s younger male 


sin (perhaps also: fe- cousin (perhaps also: 
male’s older male cou- male’s younger fe- 
sin) male cousin) 


In the case of the first five pairs of terms of relationship the range of 
meaning covered by each term was determined by reference to the 
genealogy of the informant; in the case of the sixth pair (pda-), the 
genealogical data had reference only to the paternal (reciprocally, 

1 Informant, Charlie Mack. 

2 Informant, Tony Tillohash. 

> More strictly parallel in this regard to Tewa 'e is the Paiute noun-stem towa- 
“son, daughter, young (of animal),"’ which, as the second member of a compound noun, 


often plays the part of a diminutive suffix. 


4 Individually older, no reference being had to relative ages of cousins’ parents. 
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fraternal) type of relationship involved, though the true range of usage 
can be safely inferred from analogy. It will be observed that the first 
six pairs of Kaibab Paiute terms correspond in every way to the first 
six Tewa pairs given above—-in reciprocity, use of diminutive suffix, 
and range of usage of each term. Obviously the Kaibab Paiute and 
Tewa systems of relationship are cast in the same mold. 

The corresponding Uintah Ute terms follow, on the whole, the same 


lines, but exhibit significant differences. They are given in tabulated 


iorm. 
TERM MEANING RECIPROCAL TERM MEANING 

toyt-n' male’s or female’s ma- foyii-t-ci-n' male’s daughter’s child 
ternal grandfather 

male’s or female’s pater- male's son’s child 
nal grandfather 

gayu-n'* male’s or female’s ma- gayii-t-ci-n' female’s daughter's 
ternal grandmother child 

“tct-n' male's or female's pater- female's son's child 

nal grandmother 

di-t-ci-n' male’s or female's di-t-ci-n“* male’s older brother's 
father’s younger bro- child 
ther 

male’s or female's gtin’-tci-n' male’s younger bro- 
father’s older brother ther’s child 

cin A-ntci-n‘t male’s or female’s cin A-ntci-n"* male’s older sister's 
mothers’ younger bro- child 
ther 

male’s or female's male’s younger sister’s 
mocher’s older brother child 

male’s or female’s pa’-t-ci-n"* female’s (older or 
father’s (older or younger) brother's 
younger) sister child 

mawin’-‘"* male’s or female's mawin’-tci-n‘‘ female's younger sister's 
mother’s older sister child 

nimbiita-n‘' male’s or female's nimbiita-t-ci-n‘* female’s older sister's 
mother’s younger sis- child 
ter 


In comparing the Uintah Ute and Kaibab Paiute systems, we find 


that the former, like so many American Indian languages, distinguishes, 
in contrast to the latter, between maternal and paternal grandparents 
(reciprocally, son’s and daughter’s children); the Paiute terms for 


‘ ‘ 


grandfather” and 


‘grandmother”’ (reciprocally, “‘male’s grandchild”’ 
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and ‘“‘female’s grandchild”’) are identical with the Ute ‘ maternal grand- 
father’’ and “ maternal grandmother”’ respectively (reciprocally, ‘‘ male’s 
daughter’s child” and ‘“‘female’s daughter’s child’’). On the other 
hand, the Ute terms for “paternal grandfather’’ and “paternal grand- 
mother” (reciprocally, ‘‘male’s son’s child’’ and ‘‘female’s son’s child’’) 
are identical with the Paiute terms for “ great-grandfather”’ and “‘great- 
grandmother” respectively (reciprocally, ‘‘male’s great-grandchild”’ 
and ‘‘female’s great-grandchild”’). Unfortunately the Ute terms for 
great-grandparents and great-grandchildren are not available for further 
comparison. 

The Ute terms for ‘uncle’ and ‘‘aunt”’ (reciprocally, “‘nephew or 
niece’’) are far more explicit than the corresponding terms of Paiute, 
which number only two, ai- ‘‘uncle’’ and pda- “aunt.”” Ute has a 


distinct term for each of the four possible kinds of ‘‘uncle,’’ regard being 


had to whether the ‘‘uncle” is related through the mother’s or the 
father’s side and whether he is older or younger than the parent. For 

1unt’’ Ute has only three terms, the distinction between father’s older 
and younger sister not being made. Thus, Ute has seven distinct 
terms corresponding to the two of Paiute. As far as the element of 
reciprocity is concerned, however, Ute and Paiute are strictly parallel: 


‘ 


to each term for “uncle” or ‘“‘aunt”’ there is a corresponding one for 


‘nephew or niece.” 
It is worth noting that the diminutive suffix (-i-ci-, -mtci-) is present 


in the Ute terms for “father’s younger brother”’ and ‘‘ mother’s younger 


‘ 


brother’’ as well as in the corresponding reciprocal terms “ male’s older 
brother’s child”’ and ‘‘ male’s older sister’s child.’” This is evidence for 
the only secondary character of the association between the diminutive 
suffix and the younger of two reciprocal relationships, just as we have 
seen evidence of the same sort to exist in Tewa. In the case of non- 
reciprocal terms of relationship the diminutive suffix is often used in 
Ute and Paiute to indicate youth or affection. Thus, in Ute, patci- 
“daughter” is apt to be more used in reference to a grown-up daughter; 
patci-t-ci- to a young child, though not exclusively so. It seems reason- 
able, then, to suppose that originally the two members of a reciprocally 
related pair of individuals were referred to by exactly the same term, as 
in the case of the Takelma examples cited at the beginning of this note, 
but that the tendency to use the diminutive element with such terms 
led to a specialization of usage. : 


Comparing the seven Ute terms for ‘‘uncle” or ‘“‘aunt”’ with cognate 
Paiute terms, we find that Ute ai-t-ci- ‘‘father’s younger brother” 


» 
A 
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is identical in stem with Paiute ai- ‘uncle (in general),”’ and that Ute 


pa- “father’s sister”’ is identical with Paiute pda- “aunt (in general).’ 
Ute cina-ntci- ‘‘mother’s younger brother, male’s older sister’s child” 
and mdwu’- mother’s older sister’’ (reciprocally, m@wun’-tci- “female's 
younger sister’s child”’) are respectively cognate with Paiute cina(-t-si)- 
‘male cousin of male’’ and mdnwu’i(-t-si)- ‘‘ male’s older female cousin” 
(reciprocally, ‘‘female’s younger male cousin’’). Charlie Mack, the 
Ute informant, stated that cousins called each other brother and sister. 
If this is strictly accurate, it is interesting to observe in Paiute the use 
of terms for the cousin relationship which in Ute are set aside for certain 
uncle (aunt)-nephew or niece relationships (compare German Vetter 
‘cousin”’ with its Judeo-German use for “‘uncle’’). 

The significance of the resemblances in relationship-scheme between 
Tewa and Southern Paiute where the latter differs from Ute is heightened 
by the correspondence, in the case of the grandparent-grandchild 
relationships, of Ute with Shoshone (the Shoshone forms here given were 
obtained from Charlie Mack, who speaks both Ute and Shoshone). The 


cognate Ute-Shoshone terms are as follows: 


TERM UTE SHOSHONE 
mother’s father toyu-n‘é ni-rdyo"! 
father’s father goni-n* ne-gonu’ 


mother’s mother qa ni-ga' gu 


father’s mother na-tit-ci’ 


The Shoshone pronominal prefix ni- (ne-, na-) “‘my”’ corresponds to the 
Ute suffix -n“*. It is interesting that in this matter of relationship terms 
two such closely related dialects as Ute and Southern Paiute differ on a 
point on which they respectively agree with a neighboring Shoshonean 
and with a non-Shoshonean language. Here, as so often, a cultural 
dividing line runs clear across a homogeneous linguistic group. 

A very peculiar system of reciprocal relationships associated with 
the use of a diminutivizing process is found in Wishram (Upper Chi- 


nookan). The cases in point are: 


TERM MEANING RECIPROCAL TERM MEANING 
-klacu-c paternal grandfather -qc-En male’s son’s child 
(vocative gdcu) 
-gak!u-c maternal grandfather -gak-an male’s daughter’s child 
(vocative gégu) 
-kli-c paternal grandmother -gi-an female’s son's child 


from -toyo’. 


4 q 
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The suffixed elements -c and -an (-En) are evidently characteristic of the 
terms for the older and younger generations. Eliminating these ele- 
ments, we find that the stems for the pairs of reciprocal relationship 
terms are in every case identical (in the first two pairs the vocative forms 
give a clearer point of departure), except for the fact that the g (g) or 
k (g) of the terms for the younger generations is replaced by &/ in the 
terms for the older. This change is characteristic in Wishram of diminu- 
tive forms.! What is so peculiar about these forms is the fact that the 
diminutive consonantism is found in the terms for the older generation, 
not, as analogy with Tewa and Ute and Paiute would lead one to expect, 
in those for the younger. 


Phonetic Note 


o, short and open; ¢, short and close; i and u, short and open; 6 (Ute), 
short, about as in German Gédftter; i (Ute), rather obscure, about as in 
German Miitce; d, long as in German Kahn; a, long as in German Gruss; 
U, high back wide, very slightly inner-rounded (Sweet's terminology) ; 
A, as in English but; E, obscure vowel of undefined quality; e (Tewa), 
short and open, as in English met; superior vowels and w, n, preceded 
by ‘ (sign of aspiration) are voiceless; other superior vowels are glides 
(after ’, murmured); , indicates nasalization. 

’, glottal stop; 9, ng of English sing; g, voiceless velar stop; g, voiced 
velar stop; y, voiced velar spirant; r, frontal and slightly trilled; c, as 


in English she; tc, as in English church; k/, ‘“fortis’’ or glottalized k; 
g and d are intermediate (as to voice) in Takelma, elsewhere sonant: 
- indicates long consonant. 
’. main stress; ‘ (Takelma), raised pitch on short vowels. 
E. SAPIR 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


ESKIMO LONG-DISTANCE VOYAGES 


PERHAPS there may be reason to credit the Eskimo with more 
extensive sea-trave!l than has hitherto generally been believed. Rev. 
James Wallace,? writing of the Orkney islands in 1693, says: 

Sometime about this country are seen those men who are called Finnmen. 
In the year 1682, one was seen sometime sailing, sometime rowing up and down 

1 See Sapir, Diminutive and Augmentative Consonantism in Wishram, in Eoas, 


Chinook (Handbook of American Indian Languages, Bureau of American Ethnology, 


Bulletin 40, pt. I, 1911), p. 639. 


2 Description of the Isles of Orkney (1693), edited by J. Small, 1883, pp. 33, 34. 
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in his little boat, at the south end of the Isle of Eda. Most of the people of the 
Isle flocked to see him and when they advanced to put out a Boat with men to 
see if they could apprehend him he presently fled most swiftly: and in the year 
1684 another was seen from Westra and for a while after they got few or no Fishes; 
for they have the Remark here that these Finnmen drive away the fishes from 
the place to which they come. 

These Finnmen seem to be some of these people that dwell about the Fretum 
Davis, a full account of whom may be seen in the natural and moral History of 
the Antilles, Chap. 18. One of their boats sent from Orkney to Edinburgh is 
to be seen in the Physicians’ hall with the Oar and Dart he makes use of for 
killing Fish. 

A note by the editor states that this boat was afterward presented 
to the University Museum, now incorporated with the Museum of 
Science and Art, Edinburgh. 

James Wallace, M.D., the original author’s son, brought out in 1700 
a second edition with notes of his own. One of these affirms: ‘There 
is another of their boats in the Church of Burra in Orkney.”’ Another 
of his notes discusses the question as follows: 

I must acknowledge it seems a little unaccountable how these Finn men 
should come on this coast, but they must probably be driven by storms from home 
and cannot tell when they are any way at sea how to make their way home again. 
They have this advantage that be the seas never so boisterous their boats being 
made of Fish Skins are so contrived that he can never sink, but is like a Sea-gull 
swimming on top of the water. His shirt he has so fastened to the boat that no 
water can come into his boat to do him damage except when he pleases to untye 


it, which he never does but to ease nature or when he comes ashore. 


Alexander von Humboldt, referring to the appearance of strange 


men in boatloads among the Azores, says: 


L’histoire nous en fournit plusieurs exemples entiérement semblables. James 
Wallace rapporte dans son Histoire des iles Orcades, que des Groenlandais 


appellés Finn-men par les Orcadiens out eté poussés quelquefois par les parages.! 


A statement of Wallace’s two special instances follows, with mention 
of the boat in the church of Burra and a calculation of distance and time. 

In a note (p. 261) Humboldt quotes from Bembo’s History of Venice 
as to the finding of unknown men in a boat near the English coast by a 
French vessel in 1508, and says: ‘“‘II est facile de reconnaitre la race des 
Esquimaux,”’ in the description given. 

His only indication of doubt is in another note, under the Wallace 


quotation. This mentions the testimony of a resident of Greenland 


| Examen Critique, t. 11, p. 260. 
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that “‘ces remollissent lorsqu’ils sont long-temps exposés a l’eau de mer’”’; 
also that the Eskimo do not cross from Labrador to Greenland. 

But perhaps they did so formerly, for on pages 259 and 260 of Pro- 
fessor A. S. Packard’s The Coast of Labrador we find the following: 

In 1811 two Moravian missionaries explored the northern coast of Labrador 
from Okkak to Ungava Bay, making an excellent map of this part of the coast. 
Che expedition arose from their desire to establish missions where the Eskimo wer 
abundant, as farther down the coast they were regarded as ‘“‘mere stragglers.” 

\n Eskimo tradition of interest is mentioned in this book as follows: “July 


> 


3th Amitok lies N.W. from Kummatorvik, is of an oblong shape and stretches 


out pretty far towards the sea. The hills are of moderate height, the land is in 
many places flat, but in general destitute of grass. On the other side are some 
ruins of Greenland (Eskimo) houses. 


The Esquimaux have a tradition that the Greenlanders (i. e., Greenland 
Eskimos) came originally from Canada and settled on the outermost islands of 
the coast, but never penetrated into the country before they were driven eastward 
to Greenland. The report gains some credit from the state in which the above- 
mentioned ruins are found. They consist in remains of walls and a grave, with 
a low stone enclosure around the tomb covered with a slab of the same material. 
Chey have been discovered on islands near Nain and though sparingly all along the 


eastern coast, but we saw none in Ungava Bay. 
Packard adds, on page 274: 


It is interesting to note that Reichel [1871, in a German pamphlet on the 
Labrador missions] gives some facts showing the former (perhaps temporary) 
occupation by Greenland Eskimos of some of the outer islands of the northern 
part of the coast. At Kernertulik on Okkak island is a cave, where traces of a 
Greenlander’s house are still to be seen. Javranat on the mainland near Okkak 
is so called from the Greenlander’s word Javra, meaning “‘frightful,” in allusion to 
a tragedy in which many Eskimo perished, having been beaten by the strategy 
of their Greenland assailants. Reichel also states that in early times the Eskimo 
were feared on account of their robberies, which were often accompanied by 


murder and manslaughter as far down in general as Newfoundland. 


In view of these extracts, is it unreasonable to conjecture that the 
Eskimo who destroyed or absorbed the Norse settlements in Greenland 
may have come in great part directly across from northern Labrador? 
This hypothesis readily accounts for some differences in arts and customs 
between Rasmussen’s People of the Polar North and the Greenland 


Eskimo south of the glaciers, who seem (until recently) to have had 
little or no intercommunication for a long time. Independent though 
allied streams of humanity, hardly ever touching and subjected to 
different conditions, would naturally vary. 
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If individual Eskimo could repeatedly cross the Atlantic in their 
kayaks, even with the aid of storms, the comparatively easy voyage 
from Labrador to Greenland would surely be feasible. The papal letter 
of 1448 speaks of a fleet of heathen coming (about 1418) to lay waste 
the greater part of the Greenland colony and carry off many of its 
people, but it does not say whence the fleet came. In present con- 
ditions, or any past conditions that we know of, this point of departure 
could hardly be in northern Greenland, where sleds take the place of 
water-craft. The most probable starting point for any Eskimo fifteenth 
century invasion would be on some fairly open and relatively well popu- 
lated coast. Labrador fulfils these conditions better than any region 
above Davis strait, and the suggestion seems in accord with the most 


natural understanding « 


f the traditions preserved by Packard. It is 
well known that the Labrador Eskimo were regarded as belligerent and 
dangerous by the early explorers, and the long struggle of the former 
against the neighboring Algonquian tribes and their heavy losses, for 
example on Esquimaux island, are matters less of legend than of history. 
Moreover, they sharply attacked Davis in Greenland. So we cannot 
gauge their past capabilities of aggression and enterprise by their present 
very docile temper. 


WILLIAM H. BABCOCK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COONTI 


In the Handbook of American Indians Professor Chamberlain states 
that this word refers to ‘‘a cycadaceous plant (Zamia integrifolia), or 
the breadstuff obtained from it by the Seminole of Florida.’’ He adds 
that “kunti is the name of the ‘flour’ in the Seminole dialect." This 
information is evidently drawn from MacCauley’s paper on The Semi- 
nole Indians of Florida in the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, where the method of making coonti flour is described at some 
length. In the course of my investigations among the Alabama (Ali- 
bamu) of Teras, I heard much of this plant, called by them kd’nta, and 
obtained a specimen of it, which Mr Paul Standley of the National 
Museum has identified as Smilax lanceolata. It was evidently a smilax 
that had been previously described to me as coonti by an old Creek 
Indian born in Alabama before the removal of the Creeks, “a brier that 
climbed up on trees like a vine.”’ William Bartram, in his Travels through 
North and South Carolina, speaks of ‘“‘a very agreeable cooling sort of 
jelly, which they call conte.” 


“This,” he goes on to say, “is prepared 
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from the root of the China briar (Smilax pseudo-China; Smilax aspera, 
fructu negro, radice nodosa, magna, levi, farinacea; Sloan, tom. I, p. 31. 
t. 143. f. i. habit. Jamaica, Virginia, Carolina, and Florida): they chop 
the roots in pieces, which are afterwards well pounded in a wooden 
mortar, then being mixed with clean water, in a tray or trough, they 
strain it through baskets; the sediment, which settles to the bottom of 
the second vessel, is afterwards dried in the open air: and is then a very 
fine reddish flour or meal: a small quantity of this mixed with warm water 
ind sweetened with honey, when cool, becomes a beautiful, delicious 
jelly, very nourishing and wholesome. They also mix it with fine corn 
yur, Which being fried in fresh bear’s oil makes very good hot cakes or 
fritters."” Hawkins also says the China briar “is called Coonte,”’ and he 
describes the way in which flour was extracted from it. It is therefore 
evident that at least two species of smilax were known as coonti by the 
ancient Creeks, and, since the cycadaceous plant which now bears that 


name among the Florida Seminole is confined t 


o southern Florida, it is 
evident that it could have been used only after the Seminole reached 
hat country from the north. Originally it is evident that the term must 
have been applied to several species of smilax having large reddish roots. 
It is not a little curious that Dr Havard, in his paper on “‘ Food Plants of 
the North American Indians,’ refers to the Zamia integrifolia as coonti 
and also quotes Bartram regarding the use of the China briar without 
ting that Bartram applies the same native name to the latter. 

That the Zamia integrifolia was used by those Indians who occupied 
southern Florida before the Seminole is indicated by Fontaneda (about 
the middle of the sixteenth century), who says of the Indians around 
Lake Mayaimi (presumably Lake Okechobee) that they “live on bread 
made from roots during most of the year. They can not procure it 
however, when the waters of the lake rise very high. They have roots 
which resemble the truffles of this country [Spain].’’ 

Joun R. SWANTON 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, vol. xxi. 


2 French, Historical Collections of Louisiana, 2d ser., vol. Ul, pp. 248-249, 1875. 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Joint Council Meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
and the American Folk-Lore Society.—A joint council meeting of the 
\merican Anthropological Association and the American Folk-Lore 
Society was held «t the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
on March 29, 1913. The members in attendance were: Boas, Chamber- 
lain (chairman), Culin, Alice C. Fletcher, Goddard, Hodge, Hyde, 
Lowie, MacCurdy, Michelson, Nelson, Peabody, Skinner, Spinden, 
Tozzer, and Wissler. It was voted to hold the next annual joint meeting 
in New York City, December 2 


5 of Article III of the Constitution, by changing the sum “ $1,000” to 


31,1913. Aproposal toamend section 


** $500,” was referred to the Council; and notice is hereby given that this 


proposed amendment will be presented at the next annual meeting for 


approval and adoption. It was voted to furnish to authors fifty copies 


of each article published in the American Anthropologi 


with printed 
paper cover gratis, and additional copies at cost. Professor Boas, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Americanistic Anthropological Literature, 
reported progress. He spoke especially of the willingness of the Library 
of Congress and the Smithsonian Institution to coéperate in the prepara- 
tion of Americanistic bibliographies. Mr F. W. Hodge was designated to 
formulate and submit a plan of coéperation among institutions in ethno 
logical and archeological work. A committee consisting of the editors 
of the American Anthropologist, the Journal of American Folk- Lore, and 
Current Anthropological Literature, and Dr A. A. Goldenweiser, was 
appointed to consider the advisability of devoting one number of the 
journals to recent progress in the field of American Anthropology in 
connection with the International Congress of Americanists to be held 
at Washington in 1914. By action of the Joint Council, the agreement 
entered into at the Washington meeting with respect to financing Current 
Anthropological Literature is to be continued until eight numbers shall 
have been published. During the afternoon there was an informal dis- 
cussion of practical as well as theoretical problems in the field of archeol- 
ogy, ethnology, linguistics, and somatology. After the dinner, at which 
the New York members of the Council were hosts and the out-of-town 
members guests, there was a joint meeting of the American Ethnological 
Society, the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York 
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Academy of Sciences, and the American Folk-Lore Society (New York 
Branch), at which the following papers were read: Characteristics of 
Tewa Mythology, by Herbert J. Spinden; The Galisteo Pueblos, | 
Nels C. Nelson; Notes on Menomini Folklore, by Alanson Skinner. 


GEORGE GRANT MaAcCurpDy 


y 


Anthropological Work by the Geological Survey of Canada. — Three 
rather extended ethnological field researches have recently been con- 
cluded. One of these is the Wyandot work undertaken by Mr C. M. 
Barbeau, which has resulted in the accumulation of a large and valuable 

1. 


body 


of material on all phases of Wyandot ethnology, as well as of 
linguistic material. It is planned to publish a series of monographs 
presenting this material in systematized form, beginning, in all prob- 
ability, with the mythology of the tribe. The second field research 


referred to is that undertaken by Mr F. W. Waugh on the material 


culture of the Iroquois. After an extended period spent at Six Nations 
Reserve on Grand River, Ontario, Mr Waugh proceeded to Caughnawaga, 
Tonawanda, Onondaga Castile, and Oneidatown, at all of which reserves 
extensive supplementary material was gathered. The monographs 
based on Mr Waugh’s research will probably begin with a full study of 
the foods and medicines of the Iroquois. Mr W.H. Mechling’s researches 
on Malecite ethnology have been continued in the summer of 1912 and 
completed in the course of a short trip during the following winter. The 
mythological material collected will probably be the first phase of 
Malecite ethnology to be prepared for publication. 

Dr A. A. Goldenweiser has made notable progress in his studies of 
Iroquois social organization and religion during the summer of 1912. 
It is fortunate that he succeeded in obtaining from the late Seneca chief, 
John Gibson, a very complete account in text of the Deganawida legend, 
which is of great importance for the study of the history and organization 
of the Iroquois League. Dr P. Radin visited several Ojibwa reserves of 
southeastern Ontario (Sarnia, Kettle Point, Walpole Island, Rice Lake, 
Chemung Lake, Garden River, Manitoulin Island, North Bay, Rama, 
Snake and Georgina Islands in Lake Simcoe, the Chippewas of the 
Credit, and the Chippewas of the Thames) during the summer of 1912. 
The material obtained bears chiefly on social organization, mythology, 
and religion, the larger part of the mythology having been obtained in 
text. Full materials were also obtained on Ojibwa linguistics. Mr J. 
A. Teit, of Spences Bridge, spent a large part of the summer of 1912 


among the Tahltan Indians of upper Stikine river on ethnological 
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research. A feature of this, as of most of the ethnological work under 
taken for the Survey, has been the collection of considerable phono 
graphic material. It is planned to undertake a systematic survey of the 
\thabascan tribes of the Dominion, and it is intended to continue 
Mr Teit on the western tribes of this stock from year to vear 

It is planned to continue the research in physical anthropology begun 
in the summer of 1912 by Mr Francis H. S. Knowles among the Iroquois 
of Six Nations reserve, Ontario. Valuable data of an anthropometric 


character, including specimens of hair, have been obtained. At the 


ime time Mr Knowles was fortunate enough to obtain from an ossuary 
ituated near the reserve some interesting skeletal material, doubtless of 
[Iroquois origin. 

(Archeological field work was carried on in the vicinity of Ottawa and 
in Manitoba \ reconnaissance was made along the Ottawa river in 
Quebec and Ontario \n intensive piece of field work was completed, 

nder the immediate direction of Mr W. J. Wintemberg, in a village site 
nd burial place about forty miles south of Ottawa, probably the most 
extensive archeological work carried on in Canada east of the Rocky 
mountains. One hundred and thirty-five boxes of material were ob- 
tained, including fifty-one human skeletons. It will doubtless take some 
time to prepare the specimens secured and to issue a report on the site 
and its culture. The reconnaissance in Manitoba was carried on by 
Mr W. B. Nickerson, and it is planned to continue this work by intensive 
exploration in one of the sites visited. 

Mr Wintemberg is carrying on exhaustive research work on the 
birdstone ceremonial objects. It is planned to issue his report on this 
subject when the work is completed. Mr George E. Laidlaw has been 
doing volunteer work in Victoria county, Ontario, and has handed in 
manuscript on the archeology of that county, which it is planned to 
publish in connection with the result of his future work. A brief bulletin 
resulting from Mr Wintemberg’s reconnaissance of Blandford township, 


carried on during 1911, is about to be issued from the Government press. 


Congrés d’ethnologie Religieuse.—The recently organized congress 
of Catholic ethnologists, already noticed in this journal as tounded 
largely through the effort of Reverend P. W. Schmidt, editor of Anthropos, 
and consisting chiefly of representatives of the various Catholic mission- 
ary orders throughout the world, held its initial meeting at Louvain, 
Belgium, in September last. The meeting was unanimously voted a 
complete success. <A special feature of the program was the discussion 
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of a series of practical papers in which missionaries of scientific training 
and long experience among uncivilized peoples undertook to explain the 
method of properly putting questions to natives, to point out faults to be 
avoided in the procedure, and particularly to show how to take notes 
and to make observations on questions of linguistics, sociology, and the 

science of religion. Notable among these was the paper read by Father 
\. de Clercq, on Practical Hints for Gathering Information on Religious 
Matters among Uncivilized People. The missionary points out that from 
the numerous differences which characterize individuals ‘‘there results 
in the first place that the traditional knowledge, proper to the tribe, 
is as a matter of fact unequally distributed. One tribesman will have 
a better knowledge than another: he is gifted with a better memory and 
a clearer judgment and expresses himself in more precise and exact terms. 
Far from plying any firstcomer, therefore, with questions, it will above 
all be necessary to be sure of the character of the source from which you 
desire to draw your data: you must know the individual whom you are 
interrogating; you must know his origin and rank (in the tribe), his 
intellectual and moral worth."’ He also sounds a warning against accept 

ing unreservedly the statements of an informant whose point of view 
has been modified by contact with civilization through city life, or 
garrison or other service. The paper is published in the original French 
in Anthropos, January-February, 1913. Other subjects treated are: 
Egyptian Totemism, by Dr Capart; History and Method of the Science 
of Religion, by Rev. P. H. Pinard, S.J.: Magic and Magic Rites, by Fr 
Bouvier; Totemism, by Fr Schmidt, S.V.D.; History and Method of 
Ethnology, by the same author; and the Religion of Annam, by Fr P. 
Cediére, Soc. For. Missions, recognized as a leading authority on that 
country. Fr Cadiére also read a paper along the lines elaborated by Fr 
de Clercq. The Congress will hold its next session, to continue two 
weeks, in Louvain in August-September, 1913. Among the subjects 
selected for special discussion are Astral Mythology from the dawn of 
history, and Islam in its historical, doctrinal, and cultural aspects. 
The secretary expresses the hope that many “will profit by this occasion 
to perfect themselves in the knowledge of the present condition of the 
science of religion and its related disciplines, to learn reliable methods 
of investigation, and thus be prepared to take up wider scientific re 
search.”’ In recognition of his work in advancing the science of Man- 
kind as editor of Anthropos, Father Schmidt has recently been electea 
an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 


Britain and Ireland. 


JAMES MOoNEY 
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Lectures on Culture and Environment.—With the consent of the 
council of the New York Academy of Sciences, the American Ethnological 
Society invited Professors MacCurdy, Keller, Bishop, Huntington, and 
Bowman, all of Yale University, to attend a joint meeting of the Society 
and the Section of Anthropology and Psychology on January 27, 1913, 
for the purpose of exchanging views on the problem of the influence of 
geographical enviroament on human culture. Owing to the number of 
papers offered, an afternoon meeting was arranged for in addition to the 
customary evening session, General James Grant Wilson presiding at 
the former, and Professor Boas at the latter. In the afternoon Professor 
A. G. Keller read a paper on The Natural Sciences as the Basis of the 
Social Sciences, which was followed by a lecture, illustrated with lantern 
slides, on Pre-neolithic Environment in Europe, by Professor George 
Grant MacCurdy. After a recess for dinner the discussion was resumed 
by Professor Bishop, who read a paper on Race Characteristics versus 
Natural Environment in Commercial Success, while Professor Ellsworth 
Huntington presented his views on Climatic Influences in Human 
Activity, and Professor Isaiah Bowman spoke on The Physiographic 
Environment of the Machiganga Indians of Peru. Finally, Dr Clark 
Wissler, as the representative of the American Ethnological Society, 
dealt with the subject of Culture and Environment. Though the meeting 
was protracted beyond the customary hour, there remained unfortunately 
too little time for discussion, and in February the gentlemen from Yale 
invited several New York ethnologists to come to New Haven for a 
second meeting to be devoted to the same subject. Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas, Dr A. A. Goldenweiser, and Mr Carl W. Bishop of 
Columbia University, Drs Clark Wissler, H. J. Spinden, and Robert 
H. Lowie of the American Museum of Natural History, and Mr Stansbury 
Hagar went to New Haven on February 19th. After an informal dinner 
the discussion was taken up at the Anthropology Club, with Professor 
A. G. Keller in the chair. Dr Goldenweiser spoke on Some Theoretical 
Aspects of the Culture-Environment Problem, Dr Spinden read a paper 
on Geographical Environment and the Southwestern Culture Area, 
Dr Lowie treated Geographical Environment and the Plains Indians, 
and Professor Boas presented his views on Arctic Environment and 
Arctic Culture. Professors Huntington and Bowman then expounded, 
with reference to these ethnological papers, the point of view assumed 
by modern geographers. According to the unanimous opinion of all 
who attended the two meetings, the discussion had proved very stimu- 
lating, and the hope was expressed that similar meetings might be 
arranged in the near future. 
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South American Works.—The description given by Skottsberg! 
of the Indians encountered among the islands on the southwest coast 
of Patagonia is disappointing and almost useless for the ethnologist, 
though it may appeal to the casual reader.2, Dalton*® devotes a chapter 
(vit) to the aborigines of Venezuela, being concerned principally with the 
Goajiros, Warraus, and Banibas, but little of his information seems to 
be first-hand, notwithstanding his acquaintance with the country. 
The treatment by Koebel* in his chapter on Aboriginal Tribes (x1) is 
less satisfactory, a mixture of uncritical reading of untrustworthy Spanish 
authorities and an unsympathetic attitude toward a people whose culture 
is very different from the types with which the author is familiar. Rod- 
way’s chapters (11, xX, X1)5 are more illuminating and more satisfactory 
as regards race intermixture and the necessities of adaptation to climatic 
conditions, but give little ethnographical information. 


W. D. W. 


Mummification in Papuaw—The Queensland Museum has issued 
the first volume of a series of memoirs which promises to supply a valu- 
able addition to our knowledge of the natural sciences and ethnology of 
Australia. The present issue opens with a paper on Papuan mummifi- 
cation by the director, Dr R. Hamlyn-Harris, in which he describes two 
specimens from Torres straits. The body was placed on a platform with 
a fire beside it, partly for the comfort of the spirit and partly to aid in 
dispelling the noxious fumes arising during the process of desiccation. 
The corpse was then removed to the sea and cleaned, the interior being 
filled with pieces of dried sago palm. It was hung up todry, and adorned 
by the insertion of pieces of nautilus shell for eyes; the body was smeared 
with ochre and oil, and various crnaments were attached to it. When 
dried, it was fixed to the central pole of the hut, and after some years the 
head was given to the widow, and the mummified corpse was taken to 
one of the gardens of the deceased and allowed to decay, or in some 
cases it was buried inside the hut. 


Sermar.- South American Institute.—There was founded on December 
29, 312, in Bonn, Germany, by representative men of science, commerce, 
and industry, a ‘‘ Deutsch Siid-Amerikanisches Institut’’ for the purpose 

1 Carl Skottsberg, Wilds of Patagonia, New York, 1911. 

2Dr Skottsberg, however, will treat of the natives of the Patagonian channel 
region in a forthcoming issue of the American Anthropologist.—EDITOR. 

’ Leonard V. Dalton, Venezuela, New York, 1912. 


4W. H. Koebel, Uruguay, London, 1911. 
5 Rodway, Guiana: British, Dutch, and French, New York, 1912. 
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of systematically organizing the numerous scientific and commercial 
relations subsisting between Germany and Latin America. As president 
and vice-president of the Institute, respectively, were elected Professor 
Gustav Steinmann of the University of Bonn, and Professor Paul Gast 
of the Technical Institute at Aachen. Professor Steinmann, who holds 
the chair of geology and paleontology, has traveled extensively in North 
America and South America, especially investigating in 1903, 1904, and 
1908 the geological and glacial phenomena of South America. Professor 
Gast is professor of geodetics. The Rheinische Gesellschaft fiir Wissen- 
schaftliche Forschung was instrumental in the foundation of the new 
Institute. F. N. 


Dr Otto Schoetensack died at Ospidaletto, Italy, December 29, 1912. 
Dr Schoetensack was born in 1850 and entered professional life as a 
chemist, but afterward chose anthropology as his vocation. Of indepen- 
dent means, he lived the retired life of a private scholar until 1904, when 
he accepted an instructorship in anthropology at the University of Heidel- 
berg and was soon promoted to the position of assistant professor. 
Dr Schoetensack is remembered chiefly by his discovery in 1908 of the 
fossil lower jaw of a human being, imbedded in sand, in the immediate 
vicinity of Heidelberg, which at that time was regarded as the oldest 
human fossil known. The species to which this bone pertained was 
named Homo heidelbergensis by its finder, who described it in a mono- 
graph bearing the title “‘Der Unterkiefer Ges Homo heidelbergensis aus 
den Sanden von Mauer bei Heidelberg, ein Beitrag zur Palaeontologie 
des Menschen”’ (Leipzig, 1908). F. N. 


Louis Akin.—By the death of the artist, Louis Akin, at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, on January 2, the plans of the American Museum of Natural 
History for mural decorations for its Southwest Indian hall have received 
a check. Mr Akin had been commissioned to prepare tentative sketches 
for sixteen panels and had made a number of preliminary figure studies 
with that end in view. He expected to have finished the sketches during 
the present year. The Museum authorities hope that it may be possible 
to exhibit Mr Akin’s studies during the spring months when there is 
proposed a special exhibit of material and paintings illustrating the 
life of the Indians of the Pueblo region. Mr Akin is best known to the 
world by his paintings of Hopi Indians. His work is a faithful portrayal 
of the tribe, with which he lived during the years of his study and of 
which he was made a member. 
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SPOLIA ZEYLANICA, vol. VIII, part 31, is devoted to the first part of 
‘‘A Guide to the Collections of the Colombo Museum,” this section 
dealing with archeology and ethnology. It is illustrated with forty- 
four well-executed plates of objects of special interest. Among these 
attention may be directed to sculptures (pl. 1) and designs on flags 
(pl. xx), which appear undoubtedly to represent lions, some of the 
former dating from about 320 B. Cc. (p. 167). As most if not all of the 
other animals represented in native Sinhalese art are indigenous to 
Ceylon, the question naturally arises as to the source of the concept 
of the lion; but in a paper by Dr Pearson, contributed to Nature 
(London) for February 20, it is explained that the invaders from north- 
ern India, who afterward came to be known as Sinhalese, were led 
by a chief whose father was reputed to be the offspring of a lion. This 
myth Dr Pearson explains by stating that the leader’s grandfather was 
probably an outlaw named Sihala or Sinhala. The name was afterward 
given to the kingdom which his grandson founded, and subsequently 


to the people. This case is of considerable interest to totemists. 


THE Rudolf Virchow plaque, founded by Georg Minden, was con- 
ferred for the first time by the Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte on Professor Karl von den Steinen, director 
of the Kénigliches Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Berlin. The president 
of the Society, Professor Hans Virchow, son of Rudolf, especially empha- 
sized the fact that the award was made unanimously. Professor von 
den Steinen is best known for his Schingu expeditions in central Brazil 
(1884 and 1887-1888), his studies of the Bakairi language, and his 
important researches in Mexican and Central American archeology. 
Like many ethnologists and explorers, Professor von den Steinen was 
first a physician, specializing in psychology, which eminently fitted him 
for his observations amongst primitive people. F. N. 


THE Deutsche Anthropologische Gesellschaft will hold its forty- 
fourth general congress in Nuremberg, August 3-9. Those intending 
to participate are invited by Professor Thilenius, the Secretary General, 
to announce their titles before June 1st to the presidents of the respective 
sections: Professor von Luschan (Berlin SW. 11, K6éniggratzerstrasse 
120) for physical anthropology; Professor Kramer (Stuttgart, Linden- 
museum) for ethnology; Professor Beltz (Schwerin i. M.) for prehistoric 
archeology. There will be excursions to Erlangen, the Frankische 
Schweiz, and Munich. In addition, a three days’ trip is planned for the 
purpose of inspecting archeological remains in southern Bavaria. 
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THE Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology of 
Harvard University has recently received two important acquisitions. 
The first is a valuable collection of prehistoric pottery from the mounds 
of the Red River region, Arkansas. This pottery, which is the gift of 
Mr Clarence B. Moore, of Philadelphia, came to the museum in several 
hundred fragments. They have now been cemented together and added 
to the regular exhibit. The other acquisition is a large collection of 
stone implements from the Island of Grenada, W. I., the gift of Dr 
Thomas Barbour. 


IN an interesting note in L’ Anthropologie for November-December, 
1912, G. Guénot calls attention to certain customs of the Sedang of 
Indo-China as possibly throwing light on those rock-paintings of southern 
France which represent animals pierced by weapons. He states that 
just before going to war or to the chase the Sedang are in the habit of 
drawing, on sand or earth, images of men or the beasts they desire to 
kill, which they afterward pierce with lances, a proceeding supposed to 


have a favorable influence on the outcome of the expedition. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy, of Yale University, recently 
completed a lecture tour of two weeks in the middle west, the subject 
being “‘ Ancient Man, His Environment and his Art.”” Hespoke at the Art 
Museum, Toledo; at Alma College, Michigan; at the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago; at the University of Missouri, Columbia, and 
before the Anthropological Society of Washington; also for the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America at St Louis, Kansas City, Topeka, Cedar 


Rapids, and Davenport. 


THE will of Alfred Samson, who died recently at Brussels, provides 
for an endowment of $500,000 for the Prussian Academy of Sciences at 
3erlin and $100,000 for the Bavarian Academy of Sciences at Munich. 
The endowments are stated to be for investigations which afford a 
prospect of raising the morality and well-being of the individual and of 
social life, including the history and prehistory of ethics, and anthro- 
pologic, ethnologic, geographic, geologic, and meteorologic influences as 
they have affected the mode of life, character, and morals of man. 


It is announced that the Canadian government will grant Mr 
Vilhj4lmur Stefansson the sum of $75,000 toward his expedition into 
unexplored territory north of the Canadian mainland. Mr Stefansson 
will take with him Canadian students with scientific knowledge, and 
the expedition will be directly under the Canadian Geological Survey. 
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He expects to be absent three winters and four summers. As ethnog- 
raphers have been selected D. Jenness of New Zealand and H. Beuchat 
of Paris. It is planned also to obtain the services of a linguist to make a 
thorough comparative study of the Eskimo dialects spoken in the region 


covered by the expedition. 


THE Society of Antiquaries in London has founded a studentship in 
archeology in memory of Sir A. Wollaston Franks, K.C.B., sometime 
president of the society. The object of this studentship is to enable 
the holder to carry on some research or preparation for research (as 
distinct from professional training) in the archeology of the British 
Isles in its comparative aspects. It is of the value of £50 and is tenable 


for one year. 


By invitation of the scientific faculty, Professor George Grant 
MacCurdy, of Yale University, gave a public lecture at Dartmouth 
College on the evening of February 10, his subject being the Antiquity 
of Man. On March 3 Professor MacCurdy lectured before the Science 
Club of Amherst and the Massachusetts Agricultural Coliege, the address 


being based on his last summer’s work in the European prehistoric field, 


Dr ANNIE H. ABEL, Associate Professor of Historyat Goucher College, 
Baltimore, has recently been appointed to superintend the classification 
of the old files in the United States Indian Office and to prepare historical 
material for publication. The first work is to be connected with the 
history of the Southwest; later, documents dealing with the second 
Seminole war and with the history of the Northwest will be edited. 


On March 19 the one-hundredih anniversary of the birth of the 
famous African explorer, Dr Livingston, was celebrated in England and 
many eloquent tributes were paid to his memory. Particularly note- 
worthy was an address on the Monday preceding by Sir Harry Johnston 
before the Royal Geographical Society and many friends and associates 


of the explorer. 


In the list of papers presented at the Fourteenth International 
Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology at Geneva, which appears in the 
last number of the American Anthropologist, the title ‘‘ Linguistic con- 
cepts in prehistoric America,’ by William E. Gates, should have been 
included. Mr Gates’ paper will be published in the Compte Rendu of 


the Congress. 


Proressor A. M. Tozzer, of Harvard University, during the mid- 
year period, gave lectures before the various societies of the Archzological 
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Institute of America in the following places: St John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Buffalo, Rochester, Auburn, 
and Syracuse. 


In the American Year Book for 1912, recently issued by D. Appleton 
and Company, the article on Anthropology and Ethnology was contrib- 
uted by Professor George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University, who is 
also a member c the supervisory board of the American Year Book 
Corporation. 


PRroFEssor A. KEITH has been elected president of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, in succession to Mr A. P. 
Maudslay. Mr T. C. Hodson has been elected secretary of the Institute 
in succession to Mr T. A. Joyce, who has become a vice-president. 


Dr Cart LUMHOLTZ is to undertake an expedition to Borneo and New 
Guinea under the auspices of the London and Dutch (Amsterdam) 
Geographical Societies for the purpose of collecting ethnological, zo- 
ological, botanical, and geological specimens. 


THE Ninth Session of the Congrés Préhistorique de France will be 
held at Lons-le-Saunier (Jura) from July 27 to August 2, under the 


presidency of M. Léon Coutil. The general secretary of the Congress 
is Dr Marcel Baudouin, 21 rue Linné, Paris. 


Dr A. Hrp.icka, of the United States National Museum, has sailed 
for Peru and Bolivia, with the object of extending his former work in 
those countries and securing further anthropological collections. He 
expects to return in April. 


Dr ALBERT ERNEST JENKS, Professor of Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, delivered five illustrated lectures on the Philippine 
Peoples, in New York City, for the Board of Education during the recent 


inter-semester recess. 


AT THE semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian Society 
held in the Massachusetts Historical Society building, Boston, on April 9, 
Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain, of Clark University, read a paper on 
“Wisdom of the North American Indian in Speech and Legend.” 


Dr Hutton WEBSTER, Professor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of Nebraska, will give courses in Primitive Culture and 
Folklore at the summer school of the University of California, session 
of 1913. 
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Str RICHARD TEMPLE has been appointed president of Section H 
(Anthropology) of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which is to hold its next meeting at Birmingham, September 
10-17. 


Dr Georce A. Dorsey, Curator of Anthropology in the Field 
Museum of Natural History, lectured before the Geographical Society of 
Chicago on March 14, his subject being “An Ethnologist Abroad.” 


ProFEssor W. M. Davis, of Harvard University, has been elected a 
foreign member of the Swedish Anthropological and Geographical 
Society at Stockholm. 


Dr Rosert H. Lowig, of the department of anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, has been promoted to the rank 
of associate curator. 


PROFESSOR FRANZ Boas, of Columbia University, has been appointed 
lecturer in anthropology at Harvard University for the second half 
year of 1912-13. 
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MAP OF ITALY SHOWING THE M 
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YING THE MEAN SQUARE VARIABILITY OF THE CEPHALIC INDEX. BY FRANZ BOAS 
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